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#.* No Country Gantlemin or Husbandman would be 


"without this uſeful little Book if they knew the Ad. 
vantage that might accrue to th . from peruſii 85 it. 
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CHAP I, 


Of ſeveral Sorts of Beaſts, Fouls, &c. for the 
fracking of Lana. 


2 S a farm is of little uſe unless 
it be ſtock'd with beaſts, ut 
other animais, that may be 

employed in the labour ard 
Work of it, and for the ſup- 

ly of the market ard kitchen: 
ſo the farmer is to conſider what will turn 
to the beſt advantage, and what is moſt 
proper and ſuitable to his land, the uſes he 
intends to employ it for, and the coſt and 
charges of ſuch a ſtock ; that he may ſuit 


his undertaking to his purſe. The com- 


mon reckoning for ſtocking of a farm is 


three years rent; according to which rule 


5 | three 


| 
N 


of one hundred pounds per annum, which 


ſmall advantage to keep a team of mares 


and little paſture land, ſtone-horſes or 


at about fix years old, they ſell to gentle- 


makes it a double advantage to them, and 


3 


three hundred pounds will ſtock a farm 


is commonly ſufficient, except in very dear 

years. Concerning which ſort of uſeful 

ſtock I ſhall begin with the horſe, as one of 

the moſt noble, ſtrongeſt, ſwiſteſt and moſt 
neceſſary of all the beaſts uſed in a farm. 

Of Hrrſes and Mares. 

"HERE you have a large quantity 

of piſture, either in ſeveral or 

common, or in woods or groves, it's no 


for breed : but where there 1s molt arable, 


geldings are more neceſſary, as may be 
obſerved in ſeveral counties of that ſort. In 
Hertfordſhire they make great advantages 
by buying colts out of Leiceſterſhire of 
between two and three years old, which, 


men at London for their coaches, Theſe 
colts improve much in their ſtature, and 
their work pays for their keeping ; which 


gives the farmer opportunity of bringing 
them up to be fit for buſineſs, 
If you deſign to have beautiful ſtrong 
colts, let your ſtallion and mare be fo, eſ- 
pecially your mares; for the form and ſhape 
of the foal is generally more like the mare 
than the horſe, and more particularly for 
the head and neck, which is the beautiful 
part 


She | 

part of the horſe, Let both the ſtallion 
and mare be of lively briſk natures, for 
heavy dull breeders will always produce 
lumpiſh heavy colts: and ſee that they be 
of healthy ſound conſtitutions ; for your 
colts will ſor the moſt part have the fame 
diſtempers with the ft:]lions and mares : 


and if you deſire to have large colts, be 


ſure to have large- bellied mares, that the 
colts may have room to grow in, and give 


them good keeping, and then you need 


not fear their ſize, let the ſtallion be of 
what ſtature he will. 

Make your mares as tame as you can: 
it's better to keep them to gentle, eaſy 
work, ſuch as plowing an hour or two in a 
day, Sc. than to have them wild; for by 
being acquainted with their keeper, and 


being ſoberly handled, you may with eaſe 


remove them from one paſture to another, 
bring them to be covered, and to take their 
colts from them: whereas wild mares are 
not only troubleſome, but often deſtroy the 
colts in their bellies, by their wild leaping 


ol ditches and hedges, &c. And the ſame 


care ought to be taken with colts to make 
them tame, which are otherwiſe apt to do 
themſelves a miſchief, whenever you have 
occaſion to do any thing with them. 

The ſureſt way of having your mares 
breed, and the moſt profitable for the far- 
mer, except he keeps his ſtallion to let out 

K 3 to 


. 


is good land to keep your horſe in, and to 


BS 


to hire, is to have a place well fenced, that 


let your mares go with your horſe during 


the months of April and May: but your 


horſe this way will not ſerve ſo many mares 
as if houſed, nor be fo fit for conſtant 


working the other ten months of the year: 


and therefore if you work him hard, or let 
Jim out to horſe more mares than your 
own, you muſt take him into the ſtable, 
and feed him well; and if the horſe is kept 
in the ſtable, it 1s reckoned beſt to take the 
mare in too, for about a month or ſix weeks, 
and that ſhe be fed well with hay and oats, 
and that about five or ſix days before you 
bring her to the horfe, you let her blood 


on both ſides of the neck, taking about a 


quart of blood out of each vein. 

As to the manner of covering the mares, 
they have in the breeding countries, in the 
houſe where they keep ſtallions on purpoſe 
to let out to horſe mares, a ſquare hole with 

a door to it, big enough for the horſe to 
put his head and neck out at; to which 
hole they bring the mare for the horſe to 
ſmell on, by which means they can ſce 
whether the mare will ſtand to the horſe or 
not, without any danger of the marc's ſtrik- 
1g the horfe, or his doing of himſelf ary 
1: ury. If they find the mare willing to 


ſtand, they have her out into ſome broad 
place, where they lead the ſtallion out to 


her; 
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farmer ſeldom troubles himſelf about. 


T2 4 
and if he be unlucky and mad, with 
two men to lead him, and let him horſe 
her: they reckon in the morning faſting, 
or in the evening, the beſt times of the 
day ; eſpecially the morning, and that the 


horſe be well provender'd, and drink but 


little over night. When the ſtallion is diſ- 
mounted, they commonly throw a pail of 
cold water on the mare, which they think 
makes her ſtand the better to her horſing. 
After ſhe is covered, they that are very 
exact in taking care of them, keep them 
to the ſame diet as before for three weeks 
or a month, and without work, ard about 
September they take their mares into the 
houſe again, where they keep them till they 
foal; at which time they feed them with 
marſhes and other moiſt food till the graſs 
comes to be plenty : which are niceties the 
If 
after they have {oaled they keep them a 
night or two in the ſtable, and give them 
the beſt hay, graſs and oats that they have, 
they think it ſufficient. 
The beſt age to breed at, is when the 
mares are from four to twelve years old, 
and much longer, if the mares have only 
been kept to breed on, and not work'd ; 
and the horſe from five to fourteen years 
old. I ſhall not mention any thing of the 


time of the moon, nor about the ſeveral 


655 


ways mentioned for the procuring of horſe 
or 


L341 
or mare foals; becauſe I could never find 
them effectual, or any ways ſignificant. 

Let your breeding mares fourteen or fif- 
teen days before their foaling, be well kept, 
which will not only make her have plenty 


of milk, but cauſe her quickly to take horſe 


again: the beſt time for which is about 
twenty days after her foaling. 


The beſt times for the weaning of colts 


is at Candlemas or Shrovetide : in this re- 
ſpect you muſt be very careful; for if your 


colts be not well weaned, well ſummered, 
and wintered, eſpecially for the firſt three 
years, they will ſeldom prove either good 


or large: be ſure, for the firſt ſummer to 
keep them ont of the hearing of the dam. 
When the colts are about two years old, 
it is the beſt time to take them up, and 
make them tame; and the year following, 
when they are three years old, back them 
that are to be for the ſaddle, only they muſt 


be uſed kindly at that age. The firſt year 
ſaddle colts ſhould only be walked, and the 


ſecond but feldom trotted, and that but for 


a little way : but we cannot in England or 


Ireland get upon a young horſe's back with- 
out ſpoihng him: and for thoſe horſes that 


are for draughts, I never knew any good 


drawers, end gentle, that were broke after 
that age; nor can I think but that eaſy gen- 
tle work is good for young horſes, to uſe 
them to it by degrees: but I would not 

have 
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1 
have a draught horſe, that I was deſirous of 
being very curious about, wrought above 
one hour, nor a ſaddle-horſe galloped, nor 
rid above ten miles in a day, till they are 
ſeven years old. 

If your colts be any ways unruly or wild, 
at the firſt coming into the houſe, let them 
have no meat but what they take out of 
their keeper's hand; by which means you 
will make them gemle without any vio— 
lence: if that will not do, keep them wak- 
ing, and want of fleep will cure the wildeſt 
horſe that is. But to prevent his being ſo, 
uſe him from his foaling to be fed in winter 
at hand in the houſe; and for ſome time 
when you back him firſt, never ride him 
but with a horſe before him, and always in 
the company of as many horſes as you can. 
Whoever will keep his horſe bridled and 
ſaddled ſome time after his riging a journey, 
and lets him champ ou the bit till he is in 
good temper, and takes not off his ſaddle 
till he is cold, and then rubs the ſaddle- 
place well, and docs not give him water 
when hot, nor ride him hard at firſt ſetting 
out when he 1s full, and that takes care to 
ride him ſoftly for the laſt mile or two be- 
fore he comes to his journey's end, - will be 
ſure not to have either a ſick or a lame 
hore. 1 85 

In Flanders they water their cattle, that 
they keep in the houſe, three or four times 
5 a day, 


55 
a day, which they ſay is much better than 
doing it but twice, becauſe cattle drinking 
ſo ſeldom, makes them drink too much at 


a time, fo as to over- chill their ſtomach and 


guts in winter, and fill their bellies too full 
in ſummer. 


But the moſt occaſion that farmers have 


being for draught horſes, I will recommend 
to them the choice of ſuch as are ſtrong, 
well limbed, and as near as can be, ſuch as 


are of a height; for horſes in a draught 
unequally ſuited, never draw at eaſe: and 
if they are weil worked, let them be well 
kept, and then you may expect buſineſs 
from them. A good team of horſes cannot 
well have a leſs allowance than forty quar- 
ters of oats in a year, beſides good hay and 
good graſs when they are out of the houſe, 
It will likewiſe be neceſſary that the farmer 
ſuit his horſes to his ground as well as his 
other cattle ; ſo that where the land is rich 


to have the larger, and where barren the 


ſmaller ſort of horſes, except he keep ſtone 
horſes, and keep them always at hay and 
Oats. 

Fifty acres of fallow-land, is as much as 
can well be managed by a team of* five hor- 
ſes; if it is ſtiff land they muſt be ſtout 


horſes, or that quantity will be too much 


for them. — 
There are ſeveral epidemical diſtempers 
deſtructive to the farmer's ſtock ; and a 
there 
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x there are many pretenders to the art of far- 
8 riering and cow leeching, yet many of them 
4. are very ignorant, eſpecially in the coun- 
1 tries, the books that are writ upon that ſub- 


ject being chiefly collections from others, 
With a very ſmall number of experienced 
] receipts amongſt them, ſo that but few can = 
d > tell, out of fo great a number, which to 
> chuſe, unleſs they had opportunities of try- 


i ing all of them, which would be a very 
a9 expenſive way of knowledge to the farmer. 
11 have thought it might be of uſe to publiſh 
„come receipts thatT have had the experience 
„ of myſelf, or have from them that have ex- 
ot perienced them, which I think I can de- 
a pend upon, becauſe they have not been 
- ſuch as have had any advantage by it: 
= which, though they are but a ſmall number 
we yet if by the communicating of them I can, 
- for the publick good, perſuade others that 
: Y they have any experienced receipts to com- 
5 municate them to the publiſher hereof, that 
r they may be here inſerted, it will, I think, 
" | be a work that will be of great advantage 
not oniy to the farmer, but even to the 
as profeſſors and practiſers of theſe arts too: 
” and therefore I ſhall begin with ſome ob- 


2 ſervations concerning the purging of horſes; 
| in doing of which, I ſhall conſider two 
> things: firſt, the doſes, which are to be 


4 pProportioned according to the ſize and 
0 is ſtrength of the horſe ; and ſecondly give 


{ſome 


11 12 7 
ſome directions for the ordering a horſe, 
when he takes a purge. 
$ 1. Of Purging a Horſe. 

Take horſe-aloes beaten to fine powder, 
one ounce, two ounces of freſh butter; and 
add a ſmall quantity of powder of anniſceds 
for a horſe of thirteen hands high. | 

Take aloes one ounce and a quarter, if 


a great feeding horſe ; if not one ounce and 


half a quarter, with three ounces of butter, 
and two ounces of anniſeeds, for a horſe of 


fourteen hands high. 
Take aloes one ounce and a half if a 
great feeder; if not an ounce and a quarter 
and halt a quarter, and ſomething better: 
then two ounces of powder of anniſeeds, 
with the ſame quantity of butter, for a horſe 


of fifteen hands high. 

Make thete ſeveral quantities in to balls of 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall waſh-ball ; and 
after you have given two of them, give the 
horſe a hornful of ftrong or ſmall beer, and 
another horn-full after you have piven the 
reſt of the balls, which ſhould be anomted 
with a little butter. 

The day before you purge your horle give 
him warm water with bran in it, and the 


next morning faſting give him the purge : 


ride him a quarter of an hour, bring him, 
and let him ſtand two hours without eating; 
then give him ſome hay, and an hour after 


Water him with warm water, and an hour 


after 
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E 
after that give him ſcalded bran: do the ſame 
at night, and next morning: if he purges 


ride him out a little; and then bring him 
in, and give him ſcalded bran: a while 
after ſome warm water, and ride him out 
again while he purges; then bring him in, 
'F 

and give him ſcalded bran: a while after 
> ſome more warm water, and ride him out 


again while he purges; then bring him 1n, 
and give him ſcalded bran. Thus you 
make it work more or leſs as you pleaſe, 
by repeating the giving of him water and 
riding. Over-night give him very little 
hay; for it is beſt to take antiek on an 
empty ſtomach. 

Note, that if your horſe is newly taken 
up from grals, great care mult be taken of 
him, and he muſt ſtand in the houſe at 
leaſt a week or ten days before you purge 
him; and be ſure to give ſuch a horſe ſcal- 
X ded bran, as is before directed. I have 
known ſeveral horſes killed for want of ob- 
3X ſerving this rule, 

1 §. 2. Another Purge. 

= Take aloes ſuccotrine an ounce, treacle 
an ounce, venice turpentine an ounce, ſena 
beaten an ounce, honey half a pound : min- 
= gle theſe together in a pint of white-wine 
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7 0 ſack, and give it lukewarm for a horſe 
2 Wo fourteen hands. 

> S. 3. Auolſer Purge. 

er - Tak ] So 

ur ake aloes an ounce, jalap, cream of 


Lal ar, 


„„ 


tartar, and ſena, of each a drachm and a 


half, if the horſe be fourteen hands, (it fif- 
teen hands, add half a drachm more of 
each) of anniſceds half an ounce : make it 
up with a little butter into balls as big as a 
walnut. 
5. 4. To purge Greaſe, for a middle- ft 2 
ed Horſe. () 

Take freſh butter four OUNCES, caſtile 
ſoap two ounces, hempſeed in powder two 
ſpoonfuls, ſugar- candy an ounce ; make it 
into balls, and give it, riding him after it, 
and let him have his water warm'd the firſt 
time you water him. 
§ 5. Va Purge work too much, how 1 2 it. 

Tale bole-armoniack two ounces, a bit 
of whiting as big as a pullet's egg; beat it 
fine and boil it in three pints of beer, with 
two or three ſlices of brown bread in it, 
and ſweeten it with ſugar. 


The beſt time to bleed, if you deſign 


purging of a horſe, is about ten days after 
his purging. 
$. 6. Por a faundred Hſe. 


Take an egg, break it, and put it into 


a horſe's foot, and keep it in by putting a 
piece of leather over it, which you may 
faſten with ſplints put acroſs under the ſhoe: 


let him ſtand ſo all night, or twenty four 


hours, and it will for a day or two, as Jam 
told from very good hands, make him go 
eaſy, and take away the pain. 
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L 
For Surbating, which is the beating of 
the horſe's hoof againſt the ground; ute 
the ſame medicine as above, or ſome treih 
butter, 
6. 7. For Coughs or Colds. 

Take a quart of ale, half an ounce of 
diapente, half an ounce of bay-berries 
bruiſed (mall, grains of paradiſe pounded 
an ounce, horſe- ſpice two ounces; let it 
boil, and no more, adding to it two ſpoon— 
fuls of ſallad- oil, and two of honey. 

When you give any of theſe opening 
drinks, give it to the horſe in the morning 
faſting, and ride him half an hour after it, 
and tye him up three hours to the rack; 
after which give him a maſh and warm 
water at night, and next day in the morn- 
ing. If he gocs to graſs, take him up a 
night or two bc{ore-hand, and let him ſtand 
in two nights after the taking of it; and 
when you turn him out, let it be in a warm 
day, taking him up two or three nights 
before. RY | 

F. 8. Tor an Old Cold. 

Take a handſul of mallovs, four ounccs 
of blue currants, half en ounce of manna, 
one ounce of alum, boil them in two quarts 
of ſtrong beer till it comes to one quart : 


= train it, and put to it ſour ounces of honey, 


giving it to the horſe next morning warm. 
p. 9. To heal the Lungs. 
' i . * 0 . 
Take one ounce of anniſeeds, one ounce 
of 


[16-7] 
of turmerick, one ounce of Iiquoriſh, one 
ounce of elecampane, half an ounce of di- 
apente, and one pennyworth of fweet oil, 
and as much treacle, mix it with a quart of 


new Wort. 


$. 10. A comfortable Drink 
Take one dram of cochinea], two penny 
worth of mithridate, as much venice-treacle, 
and give it in 1 a pint of ſack mixed, 
6. 11. To cool the Liver. 
Take a wit of milk, a pennyworth of 


honey, and as much ſweet oil. 


6. 12. Lor the riſing of the Lights: 

Fake four ounces of BUrMErIcK | in a quart 
of {mall beer. 

'$. 13. For the Mange. © 

Take flower 2 brimſtone, a little oil of 
turpentine, a little ſweet oil, and rub it 
well in. 

'& 14. Fir a firs Heel. 

Take two quarts of chamher-lye, one 
quart of ox gall, one ounce of roman vitri— 
ol, a quarter of a pound of green coperas, 
and boil all together; but if *us for a farc) 
horſe, take 1 > inſtead of chamber-lye. 

§ 15. To dry a ſore Heel. 

Take half a pound of roch alum, as 


much green copperas, one ounce of white 


copperas, and boil all together a little, in 
three pints of running water. 
6. 16. For an ordinary Cold. 
Take a ſmall piece of rag dipt in tar 
mix'd 
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mix'd with a little honey, and tye it about 
his bit; and ride him upon it, and ſet him 
up warm. 

8. 17. bor a Graſs Cold. 

Take up your horſe early in the morning, 
give him a pint of ale Jukewarm ; diſſolve 
in it half an ounce of the juice of liquorice, 
ride him half an hour foſtly, ſo as not to 
heat him at all, and turn him out preſently. 
§. 18. Balls for a Cld, Conſumprion, or any 

mward Diſlemper. 

Take wheat-meal ſix pounds, anniſceds 
two ounces, cummin-leeds {ix drams, car— 
thamus one dram and a halt, fenugreek- 
ſeeds one ounce and two drams, brimſtone 
one ounce and a half, liquorice ſix ounces, 
elecampane three ounces, bay-berries and 


juniper- berries of each an ounce and a half, 


ſallad- oil one pint, honcy one pint and hal”, 
the yolks of fix eggs, White-wine ſour pints, 
All being finely powder'd, make them into 
paſte, of which make balls as big as a 
man's fiſt, and give the horſe a ball diſſol— 
ved in water, morning and evening for 
fifteen days together: if he refuſe it at fit, 
he will quickly deſire it if kept to it. 


© $. 19: Of the Plague, Gargle, or Murrain in 


a Hlorſc. 
The murrain is principally cauſed from 


a ſiot, dry ſeaſon of the year, or rather ſrorn 
- ſome general putrefaction of the air, or 


B 3 | troin 


1 

from the infection of other cattle, from cat. 
tle. ſmelling to carrion, and licking of the 
bones; from foul food, as overfiewn hay, 
graſs rotted by the long ſtanding of water 
on it in wet ſummers; which ſort of food is 
much better to rot on. the ground than to 
be made uſe of. All theſe things beget an 
inflammation of the blood, and cauſe a ſwel- 
ling in the throat, which in a little time 
ſuffocates the cattle. 

The figns of this diſeaſe are a hanging 
down of the head, gum at the eyes as big 
as your finger, going weakly, ſtaggering, 
the head ſwelling very big, the breath ſhort, 
the heart beating, with ratling in the throat: 
and if you put your hand into his mouth, 
and find his breath very hot, and his tongue 
ſhining, he hath the di iſtemper very ſtrong. 
If he be taken backward, he will be very 
ſtiff, and his guts rumble very much. 

If any of your cattle are infected, ſpee- 
dily let both fick and well blood, and drench 
them. The following receipt I have not 
nad an opportunity to try, but it hat! been 
much recommended to me. | 

Take diapente a quarter of an ounce, 
dialthæ, London treacle, mithridate, and 
rhubarb, of each the quantity. of a nut; of 
ſaffron a ſmall quantity, wormw ood, red 
ſage, of each an handful, and two cloves 
of earlick : boil all together i in two pints of 
beer, till it comes to a pint and a half; 


give 
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give it luke warm when he is faſting : keep 
him very warm, and give him a marſh of 
ground malt; let him drink warm water 
for a week, and ſometimes have boiled oats. 
If you can make him ſweat he will do well: 
if one drink will not do, give him another 
three days after. Halt the proportion will 
do for a cow, 

. 20, For the Cholick, Belly-ach, or Gripes. 

This proceeds from a fretting, gnawing 
or ſwelling of the belly, occaſioned from 
windy humours, or from eating of green 
corn, or pulſe. 

It is known by a horſe's ſtretching his 
neck, legs, or belly, by his lying down 
and riſing often, ſtamping with his feet: 
he will rather loot fall than empty: and 
if he 1s cold in the mouth, he is in ot 
danger. 

Take half a pint of white-wine, warm it, 
and put to it fix ounces of oil, and fifty 
crops of ſpirit of harts-horn ; give it to the 
horſe : but if he is full of blood, let him 
blood firſt. If this doſe will not do, give 


him another; into which you may put a 


hundred drops of the ſpirit of harts horn. 
Take aqua vite four ounces, two nut- 
megs grated, ſaffron two drams, ſallad oil 
ſix ſpoonfuls; give it the horſe, ride him 
after it and ſet him up warm. 
i 21 For Greaſe and ſtwollen Heels. 
It your horſe's legs (well in the ſtable, 
give 


30-1 


give him ſome powder of brimſtone in his 
oats, and it will make his coat lie fine, 
and do him good for his heels: but if his 
legs ſwell much, uſe the following receipt. 

Take ſoap and hog's lard, of each a like 
quantity; boil it, and put ſome turpentine 
into it a little before it comes off the fire: 
cut away the hair, and ſpread a plaiſter on 
flax, apply it twice a day till it runs very 
much, and give him the purge at page 14, 
where you will find this mark (+). You 
may likewiſe rowel him in the cheſt. 

J. 22. For the Stapgers or Stavers. 

The ſtaggers is a giddineſs in a horſe's 
brain which turns to madneſs. It is cauſed 
ſometimes by corrupt blood or groſs tough 
humours oppreſſing the brain: and ſome— 
times by turning a horſe out to graſs before 
he is cold, and by hard*Jabour. The ſigrs 
of it are dimneſs of ſight, reeling, and 
ſtaggering of the horſe, who for very pain 
will beat his head againſt the wall, and 
thruſt it into the litter, forſake his meat, 
and have wateriſh eyes. 


Firſt let him blood in his hinder parts to 


draw the blood from his head; and about 
the middle of his forehead cut a ſlit thro” 


the ſkin about half an inch long; upon this 


clap a plaiſter of pitch: if it run, the horſe 
will do well again; if not, he will die. Be- 
fore you lay on the plaiſter, take a bit of 
the middle part of the dock-root, and thruſt 
into 
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E 21 
into the hole of the ſlit, between the ſkin 


and the bone, upon the upper part of the 
flit, and lay the plaiſter on it, which renew 


as you ſee occaſion. 


J. 23. To cleanſe the Blood. 
Take two ounces of antimony, as much 
flour of brimſtone, and give it to the horſe 


| N hot bran. 


. 24. To carry off any G1 eaſe or fone in 
„ e ae, 

Take half a pint of ſack, two penny- 

worth of mithridate, one dram of taffron, 

one penny worth of ſweet oil, and one ounce 


of elecampane powdered, 


4. 25. For Cracks or ſore Heels. 

Take a quarter of a pound of hogs-lard, 
as much turpentine, half an ounce of ver- 
digreaſe, a quarter of an ounce of bees- 
wax, and boil all up together. 

g. 26. For the Gripes. 

Take four pennyworth of ſyrrup of maſh- 
mallows, an ounce of oil of turpentine, four 
ſpoonfuls of ſweet oil; and give it to whe 
horſe in a pint of white wine cold. 

3 27. For a Horſe's Heels, that fell i in the 
Stable, 

In ſummer time ride him into a pond, 
that has a great many leeches in it, and let 
them faſten to his legs and kill themſelves. 

g. 28. For a Strain or Brute, 

Take an ounce of Camphire, and put it 

into half a pint of ag of Wine, . 
29 
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f, 29. For the Glanders. 

Take a pint of childrens chamber- 
lye, two ounces of oil of turpentine, half a 
pint of white-wine vinegar, four ounces of 
flower of brimſtone, a handful of rue; boil 
it till it comes to a pint, and give it to the 
horſe faſting, and let him faſt after it ſix 
hours from meat, and twelve hours from 
water. | 

g. 30. For the Farcy. 

Take three pints of ſtale beer, one hand- 
ful of rue, one handful of ſeatherfew, ſeven 
handfuls of houſe-leck, tour ounces of alum, 
two ounces of antimony ; ſtamp the herbs, 
boil all together till it comes to a quart : 
Let the horſe faſt three hours before you 
give it him, and afterwards fix hours from 
meat, and twelve hours from water, 

J. 21. For a Mallendar. 

Take bay ſalt, gunpowder and hog's 
lard, mix it together, and anoint the place 
once in two or three days; you may add a 
pennyworth of Uuguentum Apaſtolorum to it. 

i. 32. For Sore Eyes. 

Where a ſkin is growing over the eyes, 
take an egg, break off the top, take ont 
the yolk, and to the white add a little fine 
powdered ſalt, and ſet the egg on the fire, 
till it come to a powder, which mix with a 
httle honey, and put into the horſe's eye 
with a feather : but if you find it not ſharp 
enough to eat off the ſkin; then blow the 
powder alone in with a quill, 

Hob- 


were 
enn 


ren 


e e 


E 
Hobgoblin's claws ſcraped to powder, 
and put into a quill, and blown into a man's, 
horſec's, or beaſt's eye, is an extraordinary 
thing. You may have it at moſt apothe- 
= caries in Dublin. 

- = Ifa great rheum follow the eye, lay round 
it the detenſative plaiſter, which may be 
had at any apothecaries. It's good to drive 
> humours from any wound, 

1 i. 33. For a Blow on the Eye. 

Take ſome honey, and add a ſmall quan- 
tity of powder of ginger unto it, and put 
it into the horſe's eye, or take ſome hog's 
lard, oil of roſes, oil of elder, of each a like 
quantity, melt it together and anoint the 
horſe's eye with it. 

ſ. 34. To draw out a 2 

Take two whites of eggs, add to them 
ſome wheat-flour and vinegar, and tie it on 
with a cloth. | 

9. 35. To prevent a Mare's ſlinking "0 foal. 

Be ſure to take care of her in ſnowy wea- 
ther, and keep her where ſhe may have 
4 good ſpring- water to drink, and not drink 
the melted ſnow, which is very prejudicial 
to her. 

C 9. 36. For Gravel, or a Nail run into a Horſe's 
Foot. 
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CHAP: 
Of the Bull, Cow, Calf and Ox. 
BY LLS and cows are very ſerviceable 


to the huſbandman for work, and for 7 


the ſupply of the family and market. The 

eſt breed is reckoned that of * Yorkſhire, 
Derbyſhire, Lancaſhire, Staffordſhire, Cc. 
and a good hardy ſort for fatting 


g 


and Welſh. The hardieſt are the Scotch; 


but the beſt ſort of cows for the pail, only 


they are tender and need very good keep- 
ing, are the long-legg'd, ſhort-horn'd cow 


of the Dutch breed, which is to be had in 


ſome places of Lincolnſhire, but moſt uſed 
in Kent ; many of theſe cows will give two 
gallons of milk at a meal: But in furniſh- 


ing yourſelf with cattle, you ought to con-. 
ſider the goodneſs of your land, and the 


uſe you deſign your cattle for, as whether 
for breed, milk, or work. 

If for breed, the better your land 1s, the 
larger your kine may be; and the cheaper, 
the more will be your profit: Only obſerve, 
that of what kind ſoever your breed is, that 
it be the beſt of the ſort, and let your bull 


be of the ſame country with your cow, for 


they reckon a mixed breed not ſo good. 
For the ſhape of your bull, he ſhould be 

one of a ſharp quick countenance, his fore- 

head 


21 "A counties in Ireland wherein the beſt breed of horue d 


Cattle are, are noted at the end of the boux. 


on barren DE 
or midling ſort of land are your Angleſens q. 
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head broad and curled, his eyes black and 
Yarge, his horns long, his neck fleſhy, his 
pelly long and large, his hair ſmooth like 
velvet, his breaſt big, his back ſtrait and 
flat, his buttocks ſquare, his thighs round, 
his legs ſtrait, and his joints ſhort; this 
Cort of bull is the beſt for breed, and makes 
the beſt oxen for draught. 
©} The cow ought to have a broad forehead, 
plack eyes, great clean horns, her neck 


Jong and thin, a large deep belly, thick 


thighs, round legs, ſhort joints, a white 
arge deep udder, having four teats, and 
her feet large. As for the ſize of your 
cFos, as of all other cattle, it muſt be ſuit- 
ed to the goodneſs of your land, though 
the largeſt commonly give the moſt milk: 
and whether you deſign them for breed, 
fatting or milk; let them be ſuch as come 
off a worſe ground than your own as near 


gs you can, The beſt time to breed calves 


is from three years old to twelve. 

= You ought not to let a cow go to bull 
pefore ſhe is three years old; if a cow hap- 
pens to be with calf before, the calf ouglit 
to be put from her, and ſhe muſt be milk'd 


£ 


for three days after, leſt her udders be ſore; 


Afterwards forbear milking. _ 
he uſe of the cow is either for the dairy 


or breed: the red cow is reckoned to give 
the beſt milk, and the black to bring the 


heſt calves; but the cow that gives milk 


C longeſt, 


„ 


longeſt, is eſteem'd the beſt, both for pro. 
fit and breeding; and for them to calve 


in March or April is the beſt time for the 
dairy, and therefore they are put to the bu! 
about July. 


I ſhall not mention any thing about the 
making of butter and cheeſe, becauſe moſt 
good houſe-wives are acquainted with the 


way of doing it; only as ſome lands will 
make unſound cheeſe, notwithſtanding all 
the care the good houſewife can take, I ſhall 


here propoſe a remedy or two for that in- 


conveniency ; which is, if you find any of 


your cheeſe begin to be rotten to cut it out, 
and ſcrape ſome chalk into the hole, fo as 
to fill it up; and to keep the chalk from 
dropping out, ſpread ſome butter over it, 


and 1t will prevent its growing farther, by 


drying up the moiſture that cauſes it to 


corrupt : and to prevent the mites breeding 


in cheeſe, rub it over where you ſee them 
begin to breed, with oil or oak-aſhes, once 


in three months, and it will kill them. 
When a cow is near calving, for about 
a fortnight or three weeks before, put her 
into good graſs; or if it be in winter, give 
her hay; and when ſhe hath calved, that 
day and night keep her in the houſe, ard 
let a little of the cold be taken off the water 


which you give her: next day about the 


middle of the day turn her out if well, and 


well cleaned, and take her in two or three . 
| nights 8 


a, , 
"0 I 


nights more, giving her water a little warm 
every morning before you turn her out. 
For calves there are two ways of breeding 
thoſe that you deſign to rear; the one is to 
let them run with the- dam all the year, 
which is the common way uſed in the cheap 
breeding countries, which they reckon 
makes the beſt cattle; and the other way 15 
to take them from the dams aſter they have 
"Fucked about a fortnight: then they teach 


them to drink ſkim milk, which they do but 


Huſt warm for them, it being very dange. 
Frons to give it them too hot. The bit 
N time tor weaning calves is from January io 
NIay. 
twelve weeks; only a fortnight before you 
can them from milk, let water be mixed 
with the milk; and after your calf hath 
Rdronk milk about a month, take ſome of 


Let your calves have milk for about 


the fineſt ſweeteſt hay you have, and put 


little wiſps of it into ſome cleft ſticks, which 
place ſo as the calf may eaſily come at 
them to learn him to eat; and after Lady- 


day, when the weather is fair, turn your 


2Falves to gratis, taking them in a few nights 
at firſt, giving them milk and water, and 
ſgometimes giving the ſame to them in a 


Pai! in the field, till you find they are able 
o feed of themſelves fo as not to deſire it: 
but by no means let your graſs be too rank, 


but ſhort and ſweet, that they may get it 
28F-:th {ſome labour. 


Every body wean their 
£3 calves 


[ 28 ] 


calves at graſs; for if you wean them in 


the houſe with hay and water, it is apt to 


make them big-belly'd, and to rot ; and 


when you have reſolved which to keep of 1 


the males for bulls, let the others be gelt 
for oxen, which the ſooner you do the bet. 
ter: when they are abcut ten or twenty 
days old is the beſt time and leaſt dange. 
0s, 

In Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and other 2 
near cities, they commonly fat all their 


calves for the butcher, becauſe they have 


there a good market for them, and their 
lands are not ſo profitable to breed on as in 


cheaper countries; a good calf there often 
ſelling for as much as a good heifer, eſpe- 


cially if they are very fat and white, which 
they take a great deal of care to make fo; 7 
their way of doing of which is by keeping 1 
of them clean, giving them freſh litter eve- i 
ry day, which they lay upon their old litter; 10 
for they clear out their coops but two or A 
three times in a year, and moſt commonly = 
at ſuch a time as they have no calves in 
them; they conſtantly alſo let them have a 
large chalk - ſtone or two to lick, which the 
| bore a hole through, and hang up by a ® 
ſtring in a corner of the coop, which pre- 
vents their fouling it with their dung ang 
urine. They alſo obſerve to ſet their coops 
where they may have as little ſun come on 
them as poſlible, that _y be not made 
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run from them: 
they often let them blood, when they are 
about a month old, and a little before they 
kill them; and becauſe they are often looſe, 


= ſtrongeſt to endure labour, 
l 
3 
Jas near as you can of one height, ſpirit 
NY np ſtrength, elſe one will be apt to injure - 
the other; and you muſt take care not to 
put them beyond their ordinary pace, for 
heating of them puts them into ſurfelt ; 


1 The time of putting oxen to work is at 
ree years old, at which age, for the firſt 


1 


] cloſe and ſtifling, and that they ſtand 2 


yard above the ground, that the urine may 
and to make them white, 


q they let them not ſuck their fill, but inſtead 


ol it, they ſometimes give them chalk ſcrap- 
ed into milk, which they pour down with a 
horn; alſo alt and water, and ſometimes 
they cold bath them and give them bole- 
armoniack and chalk, which they moiſten 


with milk, and make it into balls, and give 


0 them; a if a cow will not let a calf ſuck 


her, rub her noſe and the calf's with a little 
| brandy. 


Okt oxen the largeſt are eſteemed the beſt 


bor draught, or for ferding (where there is 
land able to bear them) ſuch being the 
For his ſhape, 

it differeth little from that of the bull; they 
that are the gentleſt are the beſt for the 
In matching of them, let them be 


and produces all manner of diſtempers in 


41 


C 3 year 
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year work them very gently, eſpecially in 


hot weather, and feed them with a good 
deal of hay, which will make them better 
able to endure their labour, than graſs will; 


the keeping of them in a middle ſtate, nei- 


ther too fat, nor too lean, 1s beſt ; they com- 


monly work them till they are about ten or 


eleven years old, and then ſell them; let them 
always be uſed gently, for meat and fair 
words bring them ſooner to the yoke than 
fear or blows: but the beſt way to rear up 
young ones, beſides gentle uſage, is to cou- 


meat often out of your hand. 
Oxen are much more profitable to kee 


than horſes, there being no loſs in them; if 


they prove either lame or old; an old work- 
ed ox fatting as well, and being as good 


meat as a young one, and then their feed 
is much cheaper, becauſe they eat no oats; 


and ſo is their harneſs and ſhoes ; they are 
tkewiſe not ſo ſubject to diſeaſes as horſes; 


but you muſt have a good bite of graſs 
and good hay for them in winter; only 
they are not ſo good for draught where 
your ways are good, and that you have c- 
caſion to cart much; but for winter plowing 


where you have a heavy foil, they will do 


as much as horſes, eſpecially a ſort of a long I 
legged nimble ox, which will, of any work, ll 
85 do 


ple them with an old genile ox; if they are 
unruly, let them be tied with a rope and ; 
keep them hungry, that they may take 
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do almoſt as much as a horſe: where any 
perſon can keep two teams, let it be in 
what place it will, I ſhould chooſe to have 
one of my teams of oxen. The yoaking 


of oxen together by the necks and breaſt, 


is much better than the doing of it by the 
horns ; and where a man keeps an ox-team 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould rear two oxen 
and two cow-calves every year to uphold 
his ſtock ; for it is better for a farmer as to 
all neceſſary things, that he be a ſeller than 
buyer. Chalky land batters and ſpoils 
oxens feet more than any other ſoil. 
Cattle are brought in to fat at ſpring, and 
about Michaelmas; thoſe you buy in at 
ſpring, will be fat in July, Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, according as they are forward; and 
you have keeping for them; and thoſe that 


you buy in Auguſt, September or October, 


muſt be either to ſell in winter or in ſpring, 
and muſt be forward in fleſh to be im- 
proved the beginning of winter, and 
only kept up in fleſh during the hard 
time of winter, either with hay or tur- 
nips, to be fit for a good market when- 
ever it offers; or they muſt be young lean 
cattle, that may by their growth pay for 
their wintering, and fo be ready to fat near 
ſummer. Some upon ordinary land buy 
young ſmall heifers, which, if they prove 
with calf, they ſell in ſpring with a calf by 
their ſide for the dairy; and thoſe that are 
not with calf, they fat ; all which ways turn 

10 
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to good account, according as the price: 


fall out; but moſt commonly all meat ei-. 
ther at chriſtmas or at ſpring, is one third 
part dearer than in ſummer: becauſe al!“ 
have not the conveniency of either hay or 


turnips to fat cattle with in winter; and it 
is but in few places, eſpecially near a city, 


which is the chief market for cattle) that 


hay can be afforded to fat them with; for 
they reckon an ox that colt about ſix pound, 


will need about two load of hay to keep 


him up all winter. 
For the wintering of cattle, about Sep- 


tember you muſt turn them out that you 


deſign to keep up for a winter or a ſpring 
market, and your cows, that give milk 


into your rowens, til! ſnow or a hard froſt 


comes, and they will need no fodder ; but 
if ſnow or froſt comes, you muſt give hay 


to your cows near calving, or thoſe that 
have lately calved, or that give a great deal 


of milk, and to your fatting cattle, and 


that every morning and evening, which you 
muſt proportion according to the quantity 
of rowen or tore that you have upon the 


ground; the more tore you have, the lets 


quantity of hay will do, and even the RG 


ſour graſs that your cattle would not eat 
before, when the froſt hath taken it, will 


be good ſweet food for them, and what 


they will eat with pleaſure, if it is not co- 
yered with ſnow that they cannot come at 
it, 
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it. But for your lean cattle, and tas gt 
give but a little milk, ſtraw will do e 

8 | . . 
enough to fodder them with, only you mv. | 
obſerve to give the barley-ſtraw firſc, and 
t the oat-ſtraw laſt, except you value e. | 
7 mille; if you do, give to ſuch cows your 
24 coat. ſtraw, if the quantity of milk they giv* 
„ daoth not deſerve hay, or that hay is ſcarce? | 
1 9 with you; for barley-ſtraw will quite dry f 
5 up that milk that they have, tho? it is good 
* food for dry dattle; but if your hay fail 


you, to thoſe cows which you deſign to 


— 0 9 as 8 
. Is od C2 r 


5 continue the milk of, give malt-duſt, upon 
g which pour ſcalding-hot water, which will 
ſcauſe it to ſwell mightily ; let it ſtand till 
4 near cold, and give it to the cow like a 


1t maln, and it will cauſe her to give a great 
y 8 deal of milk, though ſhe eat ſtraw with it. 
it = A buſhel that coſts about three-pence, will 
a] ſerve a cow a week. But about cities 
they give to their cows in winter, grains, 
(of which they have plenty) which makes 
them give a great deal of milk, but it is 
apt to rot them if given in too great quan- 
tities, and for too long a time: when your 
tore 1s quite eaten up, which it will com- 
monly be about February, you muſt houſe 
11 8 your milch cows, that you give hay to in 
Pour cow-houſe all night, and your other 
3. 23 cattle in your yard; for which uſe you 
.: ſhould have two yards; one for your catile 
which eat hay, and another for your cattle 
which 
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which eat ſtraw, with racks and other con- 
veniencies to fodder them in; obſerving 


that what you give them, to do it often, ; 


and not to give them tov much at a time; 
becauſe when they have blown on it, they 
will not eat it ; both your yards ought 0 


be well ſhelter'd, and made as dry as you 


can, and a good deal of ſtraw given them 
to lie dry and warm in, which is a very 
great advantage to them, and will much 
increaſe the quantity of your dung, 

As to the buying of fat cattle, milch- 
cows or lean cattle, experience and the ad- 
vice of thoſe that underſtand them, is e 
beſt inſtructor, 


For the feeding of land you may do it 
with beaſts and horſes together, or with 7 
| beaſts firſt, and horſes afterwards : and af- 
ter both put in ſheep : but let not your graſs 2 
be too rank before you feed it; for if you 


do, it will be four, and your cattle will not 
eat it, except only the tops, and ſo the 


other part will lie untonch'd, and rot upon 
the ground, for no beaſt will eat four graſs |? 


till the froſt hath taken it. Obſerve alſo 
where you have incloſures, to be often 
changing your cattle from one paſture to 
another ; for by that means you will give 
your land an opportunity of getting a freſh 
head, freſh graſs being a mighty help to 
the feeding of cattle, 
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As to the diſtempers of theſe ſorts of 


cattle, take theſe following receipts. 


6 1. For the Garget, Plague or Murrain 1 
Bulls, Cows or Oxen. 
Moſt authors confound theſe diſtempers 


1 * 
3 


: together; but whether they be the ſame, 
and only differ in the degrees of the malig- 


4 nity, I cannot determine, but commonly the 


ſame remedies are propoſed for both, tho' 
; 9 the garget ſometimes appears in the head, 
and ſometimes in the mau, and ſometimes 


in the hinder parts. When it lies in the 
nead, it is known by the ſwelling of the 


© eve-lids, bliſters on the tongue, Sc. When 


in the maw, by drooping and heavineſs, 


* 


= panting of the heart, hanging down of the 


3, 
8 * 7 
5 he 


head, coſtiveneſs of the body, Sc. And 


XZ when behind he will be very ſtiff, and his 


MH 


guts rumble, Se. 


— 


off with a ſharp knife, and ſlit the tongue 


— 
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an infectious water will come out, which, 


XZ waſh with vinegar. If it lie in the maw, or 


behind, let blood in the neck vein; and for 
either of theſe diſtempers give the following 


for the murrain, which hath been recom- 


often experienced them. 
9. 2. For the Gargle. 
Take polypody of the oak and burdock- 


2 leaves, 


Ml 
H 


If bliſters be on the tongue, take them 


| underneath an inch long, but not deep, and 


drink, or that which 1s mentioned hereafter 


mended much to me by thoſe that have 
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leaves, of cach a handſul; for want of the 


leaves take the ſame quantity of the roots, 2 


* ſhred them ſmall, and put them into a pint * 

of milk, and boil them; let it cool, ſtrain 

it, and give it to the cow. 
For the head-gargle, give powder of 


ſenugreek, turmerick, liquorice, anniſceds, 


ol each an ounce; of long pepper half an 


ounce; beat all to powder; boil it ina 


quart of ale, giving it blood-warm, 
. 3. For 1be Murram. 
For the ſigns of it. 
For the cure. f 
Take unſlacked lime, coriander-fee(). 


marjoram and garlick, beat all to powder, 
and ſprinkle it on coals, letting the fume of 7 
it go up the beaſts noſtrils; it will bring 
away a great deal of the infectious humour. 

Take plantain, rue, ſouthernwood, ſhep- WM 
herds-purſe, {imallage, coleworths, of each 


a handful ; bruiſe them, and with a hand- 
ful of hens-dung lay them in ſteep in a pint 
of old waſh eight hours; flrain the liquor, 
and add a quart of ale to it ; put it on the 


fire, conſuming it to one half, and put into 


it an ounce of treacle, a ſpoonful of juice 
of garlick, half an ounce of anniſeeds, and 


the like quantity of liquorice, and give it it 


luke warm. 
\. 4. Tor the Norm in the Tail. 


This is a diſtemper that breeds in the 
end of cattles tails, like unto an eating 


canker, 


lj x: © Be 


canker, which will cauſe them to grow lean, 


Jan ſo weak in their back, that they cannot 


Zriſe when down, and ſometimes will make 


their teeth looſe. You may know them by 
the hair being eaten off where the worm 
lies, and you may by feeling with your fin- 


"rh 


gers find ſome of the joints eaten aſunder. 


To cure it, take ſoot, rue ſtamped, ſalt 


and butter, and mix them well together, 


: and apply it to the tail, having firſt {lit the 
inſide of it about two or three inches long, 
1 Juſt above where the joint fails, and rub her 


teeth with juice of oranges, or juice of ſcur- 


vy: graſs; you may likewiſe give her the 
following drink for inward diſtempers. 


It you cannot find out what the diſeaſe is, 
take a quart of ale, wormwood, rue and 
1 roſemary; ; of each a handful; bruiſe it in 
Za mortar, boil it, and ſtrain it; adding to 
t two ſpoonfuls of the juice of garlick, as 


F. 5. "For any inward Diſeaſe in Cattle. 


J EY 


1 much of the juice of houſleek, and as much 


ondon-treacle; mix all well together, and 


give it luke-warm. 
To know if any diſtemper is growing 


upon them, view the top of their noſes in 


morning, and if pearls like drops of dew 


r 


hang upon them, they are in healch; but 


they are hot, dry and ſcurfy, eme dit. 


111 
: Memper i E beginning to grow. 
7p §. 6. For any Impojibume, Boil or Swelling. 


Take lilly- roots, boil them till they are 
D a pap 
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a a pap in milk, and apply it hot to the ſore. 


When the ſore comes to be ſoft, you may . 
open it with a hot iron, if you find need, : 
and heal it with tar, turpentine and oil 
mixed together, adding a little hog's-lard Ft 
to it when boiling-hot. r 
hh, To fill YYorms. 3 b 

Chop ſavin ſmall, and mix it with ſweet e 
butter, roll it into balls, and give it for two b 
or three days; aſterwards give them about ſl 
about a pint of (weet-wort, in which dif- t 
ſolve a little black ſoap, and it will brirg 8 b 
them away; keep them warm after it, giv- FF 7 
irg them warm water, and without meat Y S 
three hours. 4 b 
9. 8. Of Bleeding a Cav. 'Y b 

Except it be an extraordinary cafe, never 
teke above a pint of blood from a milch. * 
cow at a time. 4 
ſe 


. 9 Lor a Looſeneſs or Blocdy- Flux. 1 
Take ſome ſloes, boil them in a little 5 
water, and add ſome powdered chalk, ande 


a little quantity of whiting to it, and put it te 
when cold into the water which the cows 8 N 


ink. Te: NR 
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Of Steep I: 


HEEP are not only a very uſeful crea- 1 
ture, but very profitable too, and wil n 


be kep! and fatted upon much worſe land 
than 4 


39 | 

chan any of the former ſtock; and therefore 
they are by ſome preferred beſore any other 
XZ fort of cattle. The beſt breed for fine 
XZ wool is Hereford and Worceſterſhire ; but 
they are a ſmall black faced ſheep that 
bear but a little burthen. Warwick, Lei— 
= ceſter, Buckingham and Northamptonſhire, 
bear a large boned ſheep of the bet 
& ſhape and deepeſt ſtaple : Lincolnſhire in 
the ſalt marſhes breeds the largeſt ſheep, 
bat not the beſt wool, tho' they are lately 
much amended in their breed. Vorkſhire, 
and fo northwards, bear ſheep of big bone, 
but their wool is rough and hairy. Wales 
bears a hardy ſmall ſheep that hath the worſt 


a worſe land to bring on to a better, and 


"4 greaſy well curled cloſe woot, for ſuch ſheep 
1d bear the beſt burthen, are always moſt et- 
teemed by the butcher. 

For the choice of ſheep for breed, ſee 
| that the ram be young, and that his ſkin 


be of the ſame colour with his wool ; be- 


FX cauſe the lambs will be of the ſame colour 
"WF with the ſkin; that he be of a large long 
body, his forchead bro: ad, round, and well 
3 riſing, his eyes chearful and large, his nol- 
trils ſtraight and ſhort, Sc. The polled 
ſhecp (that is ſheep without horns) are reck- 
oned the beſt breeders, becaule the ewes 


D 2 yean 


- 


"F wool, tho' the beſt taſted fleſh. Sheep, as 
h. well as other cattie, ſhould be bought from 


7 40 that they be big boned, and have a ſoit 


( 40 ] 

yean the poied lamb with the leaſt danger, 
and becauſe ſo much leſs of the nourith- 
ment goes into the horns. An ewe ſhould 
have her neck large and upright, bending 


hke a horſe's, her back broad, buttocks 8 
round, thick tail, ſmall legs but ſhort, clean 
and nimble ; the wool thick and deep, co-- 
vering her al over: and to know whether 8 
they are ſound or not, ſee that none of the 


woot be wanting, that their gums be red, 
tceth white and even, the briſket-ſkin red, 


the eye-ſtrings ruddy, the felt looſe, the 

ool faſt, the breath ſweet, and the feet 
not hot: for if they are rotten, the eyes 
are pale and dark, the gums white, the 
wool's caſy to come off, the teeth yellow and 
foul, and when dead you may ſee the belly 
full of water, the liver putrified, the fat 


yellow, and the fleſh moiſt end wateriſh ; 


as for their age two years old is the beſt 4 
age to have ſheep at: and for them to take 
ram at, where they prove with lamb 
before; you ought to ſell the lamb as ſoon i 
as *tis convenient, which is commonly a- 
bout October ; becauſe ſucking of the lamb 
too long will weaken them too much. They i 
will bear good lambs till they are ſeven 
years old. In order to know which, when 
a ſheep is one ſhear, as they call it, they i 
will have two. broad teeth before; when 
two ſhear, four; when three ſhear, 0 I 

. when 
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of gicat advantage to ſheep. 
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| when four ſhear eight: after that their 
X mouths will begin to break. 


For land to breed ſheep on, it is ob4ery- 


ed, that fat paſture breeds ſtrait, tall ſeep, 
and hills and ſhort paſtures breeds {quare 
ones, woods and mountains ſmall and ilen- 
der ſheep ; but the beſt for all ſheep are 
| new plowed up land, and all dry grounds; 
and fo on the contrary, all wet moiſt lands 
are bad, eſpecially ſuch as are overflowed, 


and (oiled with fand and dirt, except the 


ſalt marſhes, the ſaltneſs of which makes 
F amends for their moiſture, any thing of 


ſalt by reaſon of its drying quality, being 


As for the time of putting the rams to 


the ewes, you muſt conſider at what time 


of the ſpring your graſs will be {it to main- 


8 tain them and their lambs, and whether 


vou have turnips to do it with till your graſs 
comes: for many times both ewes and 


lambs are killed for want of keeping; or 


the lambs very often ſtunted with their 
growth, which if once they get will be a 
very great hindrance to them, and a long 


time before they will recover it; and there- 
fore as an ewe goes twenty weeks with lamb, 


you may eaſily calculate the time for her to 


take ram in: but the beſt time for them to 


yean is in April, except where vou have 
very forward graſs, or turnips, or that your 
ſheep or held-ſheep, where vou have not 
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E 
incloſures to keep them: then it will be 
neceſſary to have them yean in January or 


February, that the lambs may be ſtrong 7 
before May-day to follow the ewes over the 7 


fallows and water-furrows : but then lamb 

that come ſo early muſt have a great deal 
of care taken of them, and ſo muſt all o 
ther lambs at their firſt falling, elſe while 
they are weak, the crows and magpics will 
be apt to pick out their eyes: if you ſave 
the graſs and weeds that grow in the lands 


that you deſign to fallow in the winter, that 


is from Chriſtmas, and turn your ewes and 
lambs into them in March, if you have : 
mild winter, it will be a great help to them. 
It you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to 
feed, let it not be too rank before you put 
them into it, leſt it make them ſcowr. 
Your ewes that are big, and other cattle, 


ſhould be kept but bare; becaule it is very 


dangerous for them to be fat at the time of 
bringing forth her young, except only for 


about a fortnight or three weeks before, 
then they may be pretty well kept to get 


them a little into heart. 
As to the weaning of lambs in ſome 


places they never ſever the lambs from their 


dame, eſpecially in the beſt paſture where 


the ram goes conftantly with the ewes; be: 
cauſe the ewe when ſhe goes to ram again, | q 


will go dry, and wean the lamb herſelf 
and likewitc in unſound paſture they reckon | 
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2 ſhearer muſt take care not to hurt them 
with the point of the ſhears, nor yet to cut 


behind, but very little before, eſpecially 


IH 


L 43 


it the beſt for lambs to rin with the ewes, 


WF b«<caulc they ſeldom rot while they ſuck, 
except they want ſuck; and in ſuch catcs 
iu is better to fell them to the butchers; but 
| they that have ſound paſtures may wean 
them at ſixteen or eighteen weeks old, if 


they find it inconvenient to let them run 
longer, but if you ſuſpect a rot among your 


Z ſheep, Mr. Moor ſays, that it you wean 


your lambs about June or eailicr, it has 
been found one of the beſt remedies, to 
preſerve both ſheep and lambs. 

About Michaelmas you ſhould ſeperate 
the male from the female, and having cho- 
ſen out the beſt, thoſe which you deſign 
for rams put by themſelves, the reſt geld, 


that are not gelt already: becauſe the beſt 


time of doing it is wlule they ate very 
young. | SY 

The beſt time of ſhearing ſheep is about 
the middle or latter end of June; becaule 
it is good for them to ſweat a little in their 


wool before you cut it; and they mult be 


very well waſhed, which is a great help to 
the price of your wool, Let them go two 
or three days after in clean dry ground be- 
fore they be ſhorn: in doing of which the 


their ſkins, becauſe of the flies; and fee 


that the wool be well wound up. Some 


ſhear their lambs too, which they do cloſe 
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L 44 l 1 
the firſt year: but before they are ſho; ME 
great care ought to be taken to tag then, 
as they call it, which is to clip away te 
wool of their tails, and behind, that 1 
dung may not hang on it, Which elſe wil 
occaſion them to be fore, and the flies t1 Mi 
blow them, and fill them with maggots, 
Wool is commonly ſold by the ſtone which) 
is 14/7. or the tod which is 28 J. or by th: . 
pack, which 1s 26 ſtone or 364. pound. „ 

In Glouceſterſhire they houſe their ſheey 
every night, and litter them with 24 0 
ſtraw, which affords a great advantage 1 Wþ 
their land by the manure, and they {ay 
makes their wool very fine. 

In Middleſex and round London they i 
buy Way-hill ſheep, which are a fort « i 
ſheep bred in Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, S. 
that lamb very early, commonly belore 
Chriſtmas; theſe lambs they keep in lit: 8 
penns in a houſe, and bring the ewes tas 
or three times a day to them to ſuckle them, 
which quickly makes the lambs fat even in 
the hardeſt weather, eſpecially if they have 
turnips to give the ewes; becauſe the lambs i 
are ſheltered, and do not rainble abcut in 
extremity of hard weather. Where they 
have not turneps, ſome give to their ev 68 : 3 
the fineſt hay, and bran, and oats and i 

Some make a great improvement of their 
lands by folding of ſheep upon them, which i 
folds they make with hurdles ſo as to 1% 

move 


ce) Mo do it before the ſun is riſen, and then 
lean hey ſhould be drove to a good feeding- 
e 0 Pace; for being hungry they will eat any 
a thing that comes next; the not obſerving 
Mok which, many times is a great prejudice 
they t to them, etpecially | in moiſt ill ground; but 
t (i Pnany reckon all folding of ſheep to be 
Se, Wery bad for them, particularly if ſtorms 
fore br il weather happen, and therefore they 
itt]: rather chuſe to ſtick ſtakes ſloping in the 
two, round, to which the ſheep will come and 
em, Wub themſelves, and fo dung and urine on 
nin noſe places where they ſtick them. 
1ave i Of the Diſeaſes of Sheep. 
mbs WF The great inconveniency which attends 
ut in Wbecp, is their being ſubject to the rot; 
0h Which i is is a hard thing to prevent, if the 
ear prove very wet, eſpecially in May and 
15. Whine except it be in ſalt marſhes or in 
heir F roomy lands, broom being one of the 
nich beſt preſervatives againſt that diſtemper of 
= Jany thing. Thave known ſheep cured of 
Oe the rot, when they have not been far gone 
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Move them from one place to another; and 
U when the ſheep have dunged one place, 
hey new place the folds, and dung ano- 


er, by putting the ſheep into them every 
99 = which they only do in ſummer time, 

near as they can in good weather, be- 
1 gauſe folding of them is apt to make them 
: Kave the rot; 
Phen they are let out in a morning, not 


and care ſhould be taken 
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with it, only by being put into broomlands, 
Scurvy- -graſs, varſley, muſtard, thyme, and I * 

all other ſorts of hot herbs are good for the I 

prevention of it. Some propoſe to give 
ſheep once a month or oftener, half a hand. 

ful of bay-ſalt, which may be of ſome fer- 
vice to them: but as the rot, red-water, 
and moſt of the diſtempers that ſheep are 

ſubject to, proceed from too much moiſture MR. 
of the land they feed on, and the ſenſon Hh 
of the year; fo I ſhould think that dry food 2, 
at ſuch times, and the keeping of them on , 
dry land in wet ſeaſons, and to give them 
fine hay, oats, bran, Sc. (amongſt which i 
ſome ſalt might be mixed) might be the 
beſt and propereſt food for them to prevent 
theſe diſtempers. Sheep are often blind 
by means of their foulneſs of blood; 1 
prevent which 'tis good to cut their tal, 
and ſo to empty them of their blood. 


. 
Of Goats. 
NOAT'S are of advantage to be Kept 4 


in rocky, barren places, where other 

cattle cannot get a livelihood : they will 

climb the higheſt craggy rocks to feed upon 

briars, buſhes, heath, and other wood: f 

and tho' they will feed on pluin paſture, yet l 
their chief delight is in browling upon ject 3 
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Mo keep them trom all torts of valuable plan- 
Wations; the chief profit of them is their 
I ilk, which is eſteemed the greateſt nou- 
£ Fiſher of all liquid things on which we feed 


except woman's milk) and the moſt com- 
Ra Fortable to the ſloinach : many mix it with 


other milk in barren countries, where they 


cannot keep many cows to make cheele 


with, for which ule it doth very well: their 
WM: ds alſo are very good meat, which the 


peſt fort of them commonly produce twice 


Xa year, and two or three of them at a time; 
come outlandiſh ſorts of them more. Some 


2 


Sill lie a ne time in water without rotting, 
and ſome make particular forts of garments 


The goat ought to have a large body, 


Ewell baired, great legs, upright joints, not 
bending, a neck plain and ſhort, head ſmall 
"Wand flender, large horns and bending, a 
big eye, a long beard: and then ſhe ſhould | 


Zhave large teats, a big udder, hanging 
down ears, and no horns, at leaſt very 
© ſmall ones. 

For the ordering of them they ſhould be 
ad in flocks or herds. that are uſed and 
T aſſociated together, or each party will be 
apt to ſtraggle from the other. They 
ſhould have good ſhelter both from the 
heat! in ſummer, and cold in winter: for 


things as they order lambs. 


8-1 


they can neither endure the extremities c 
the one or the other, eſpecially the ſhee; 
which are with Kid. The beſt time for the 
male and female to go together, is about 3 
December. If you houſe them in winter, 


Jet them have no litter to lie on, becauſe : 
it is too hot for them; but let the floor be 
paved, that they may be kept ſweet and 
cleanly : for they cannot endure ill favours, 
As for the kids they are to be ordered in all 


If goats are ſuffered to go and chuſe their 
own food, they are ſuch good phyſicians tc 
themſelves that they are ſeldom troubled 
with any inward diſtempers ; only the un. 
natural exceſs of their luſt makes them ſoon 
grow old, and fo quickly become paſt uſe 


N rn 


and profit. They are reckoned very good * 


N 


to lie amongꝑſt horſes; the ſcent of them, a 
they ſay, being of great advantage to pic. 
vent the horſes falling into diſtempers. 


v 


CHAP. V. | 


/ Swme. 1 


WINE are very advantageous to the 


countryman, not only for their great? 
increaſe, but alſo becauſe they feed upon 
what would otherwiſe be of no uſe or advan- 


tage, but would be flung away ; as whey, 


waſhing of the tubs, grounds of drink, diſh- $ 


water, 


he the ſpring when other meat is at the dear- 
ect, beſides the help it affords to the taking 
” © off of garden commodities, and the variety 
fo 3 of diſhes of the offal. They are indeed 
ing very greedy, and given much to root u 
„ground, and to break fences; and therefore 
1 che moſt care muſt be taken of them to keep 
them well rung and well yoked. 

FA 4 The largeſt ſwine, and the greateſt 
% numbers for any particular places are bred 
ee, in Leiceſterſhire, and ſome parts of North- 
un. amptonſhire, and in the clay countries 
„en I thereabouts, which, I ſuppoſe, proceeds 
ue from the great quantities of beans and peaſe 
dea ſowed in thoſe parts. . 
ye wild-kind are not fo large as theſe 
LI Forts, but are much hardier and better 
meat. 
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BY water, grains, Cc, And their fleſh being 
X beſt ſalted or kept in pickle may be eat in 


ln the choice of ſwine, chuſe ſuch to 
breed of as are of long large bodies, deep 
ſided and bellied, that have a ſhort noſe, 
thick thighs, ſhort legs, high claws, thick 


Ichine well ſet with ſtrong briſtles. 

Io have too many fows in one yard is 
not good, for their increaſe is fo great, that 
Sthey will for want of food, not only devour 
whatever comes in their wav, but cat one 
another: for a ſow will bring forth pigs 


cr, | Ichree times a year, that is at the end of 
1 COON „ 


C Very 


{ Fneck, a ſhort ſtrong groin, and a thick 


* 


| L 58 J 


every ſixteen weeks: and I have heard of 


a ſow that has had twenty pigs at a litter: 
it is common for them to have thirteen or = 


. fourteen ; but the ſow can rear no more . 
than ſhe hath teats to ſuckle them with; the 
reſt muſt be flung away, or put to other 


ſows. Some eſteem them the beſt pigs to 
keep for ſtore that ſuck the foremoſt teats; 
but tor what reaſon I cannot tell. If the 


ſow miſs the time of going to boar that ſhe | 


in courſe have done, give her to eat fome 
oats parched in a pan in her waſh, or the 


ſmall end of the runnet-bag, and it vil“ 
cauſe her quickly to go to boar. The pigs 


which you rear aſter you have choſen out 
the beſt for boars and ſows, the males mvi 


be gelt, and the ſows ſpay'd ; the ſpay'd 


gelt, as they call them, they eſteem the 
moſt prefitable, becauſe of the great quan- 
tity of fat that they have upon their inwards 
more than the hogs. Young ſhoots, which 
are ſwines of about three quarters of a year 
old are beſt for pork, and thoſe of a year 
or 4 year and a half old for bacon, The 
beſt age for a ſow to bring forth pigs is 
from one year to ſeven years old ; and the 
beſt age for the boar, is from two years 
to five years old, at which time 'tis beſt to 


geld him, or ſell him for brawn; the beſt 
pigs to rear are thoſe which are pigged in 
the ſpring. The beſt way of taking care 
of ſwine is to feed them ſo as to keep them 
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in a good midling plight, 'till you deſign 
to fat them: for if you keep them too fat; 
it will endanger their health, and too lean 
will make them too ravenous. Tis good 
to give them ſuch ſwill as you have every 
morning and evening to make them come 
nome to their coats; the reſt of the day let 


them graze, and get ſuch food as they can; 


only when corn is upon the ground, you 


muſt be careful to keep them within bounds, 


2X Moiſt ſedgy grounds are good for them, 
the roots of which they will eat; and all 

© ſorts of haws, hips, floes, crabs, acorns, 
XZ maſt, cheſnut, Sc. with which if you have 


plenty enough to fat them, their fleſh will 


eat much better, and ſweeter than if fatted 
in a ſtye: only ſome ſay their fat will not 
be ſo ſolid, nor fo profitable: and there- 


fore they commonly ſhut them up for a week 


or ten days, and feed them with dry peaſe 
or corn, to make their fat firm. But 'tis a 
Z miſtake, I have killed hogs fatted with 
2X acorns, whoſe fat was as ſolid as any fatted 
with peaſe. In the fatting of hogs in ſtyes, 
they obſerve to give them meat often, but 
little at a time, that it may be always freſh; 
and likewiſe to give them as much water as 
they will drink, and to keep them very 
clean, which will much help their fatting, 
and mend the taſte of their fleſh, Bur 
where the huſbandman lives remote from 
wood, or the year doth not hit for acorns, 


E 2 Or 


E 
or maſt, they commonly fat them altoge- 
ther in ſtyes with peaſe, if cheap; if dear, 
with the meal of barley, rye, or offal corn, 
according as they are cheapeſt, which they 
mix with water, whey or ſkimmed- milk, 

with which they feed them till fat; which 
will commonly be in about a month's time, 
and then they feed them with peaſe, only a 
little before they kill them. 

Obſerve, that every ſtye have a yard well 
paved with ſtone, if you can, for the hog 
to go out and eaſe himſelf in, that he may 
keep his lodging the cleaner, and air him- 
ſelf. 

In Leiceſterſhire they have a very eaſ; 
way of fatrin 
which they do, 


ot a ſmall cottage. This they ſet near ſome 


running brook, and hedge a yard in round] 
about it, taking ſome part of the ſtream 
Irto the yard for the hogs to drink at, into 


winch they turn ſuch a number of hogs as 
they think their peaſe or beans will far, 
where they let them live till their proviſion 


is conſumed, cutting the neck down, and} 
50% 
this way they fat very great numbers which 
they diſpoſe of at London, to the navy, for 


giving it to them as they can eat it. 
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by Kacke up their pea e 
end beans, which t! hey ſhape like the form 
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green, and given to hogs will fat them 
very quickly. 

Acorns, when given to hogs, or other 


cattle, ſome ſay ſhould be cut in pieces, or 


broken, becaule they are elle apt to ſprout 
or grow in their bellies. Some propoſe to 
macerate them in water firſt, to extract 


their malignity, without which preparation 


they are eſteemed often prejudicial to cattle. 
Grains may be kept a preat while if bu- 


ried in the ground, even in ſummer time, 
but the hole you put them in muſt be plaiſ- 


tered on all ſides, or if you take grains 


and lay a layer of them, and a layer 


of hops upon them, and fo a layer of 
grains, Sc. in a tub they will keep a 
long time, and if given to a hidehound or 
unthrifty horſe, they will recover him. 

A certain author obſerves that the large 


£23 Hertfordſhire breed, or as ſome will have 
it Lincolnſhire breed. are the quickeſt gro- 
Jets, and grow to the largeſt f1ze of any we 

| know of with us. 


But this kind muſt have great ſtore of 


food, when it is young; for unleſs it is con- 
US tinually ſerved with plenty of waſh in the 
Jy 5 ounger part of its life, it will be ſtunted. 


and never come to good. 
But upon turning them into the fields or 


| any graſs, by reaſon of its voracious appe— 
Lite, they will certainly get the diſtemper 


E 3 call'd 
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or as one may lay the whole hoofed. 


1 I 
call'd the gargut (if care be not taken to 
reſtrain them) which will deſtroy them in a pl 
few days; See gargut, Sc. towards the end m 


of this chapter. 1 
There are another ſort of ſwine famous 


in England and Ireland, which ſome cal! ar 
the Bantam breed, and athers the Guinea di 
breed; and others the African hog; and ca 
ſome again the black French hog; but the ea 
more common name is the black breed. 

This is by ſome accounted the moſt pro- pr 
fitable for breeding of pigs, for ſweetneſss 
of fleſh and for being ealily raiſed and fat- | he 
tened; they being the moſt hardy of all | ev 
others, and will make the beſt ſhift for its | th 


food of any hog we know. © Bi 


But the ſort of ſwine that is moſt fre- 
quent and that requires the leaſt care, ha 
and generally bring the moſt profit are 
the croſs ſtrain, bred between the two? 
foregoing ſorts, lot 

Thele are the moſt coveted, becauſe they | # 
will eaſily ſhift for themſelves, are good | MF for 
breeders, are more hardy than the large the 
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ſort, and when they are put up grow fat | ing 
the ſooner. 2B 
And beſides their fleſh is finer and more big 
delicate than that of the large fort, which me 
is generally coarſe and looſe. © ki 
There is alſo another ſort of the black at 
kind; but does not cleave or part the hoof, bla 
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But the fleſh of thoſe is not altogether ſo 


1 pleaſant as that of the black breed before 
mentioned; 


neither are they inclined natu- 
rally to be tat as the other black breed are. 

The Hertfordſhire and Lincolnſhire which 
are both the ſame; have long and large bo- 
dies, long legs, long and thick necks, and 
carry long briſtles; but this fort is not ſo 


| eaſily fattened as the croſs ſtrain, nor will 
they pay the expence of fat. ening ſo well in 


roportion. 
The black or bantam breed have ſhort 


heads and necks, are deep ſided and bellied, 
Z even reaching to the ground; 
thick gammons and ſhort legs, are ſhort 


they have 


ſnouted, thick chine'd, and are generally 


pretty ſtrong, theſe are ſeldom above eight 
hands high. 
The croſs ſtrain between theſe two, are 
of a middle ſize and not of any conſtant. co- 
lour; ſometimes inclining to the white of 
| the large ſort, 
2 ſometimes mottled or {potced, and now and 
then griſleld between white and black, be- 
ing of a colour inclining to blue. 


at other times black, and 


Some of theſe have been near ten hands 


high. Theſe in their make, are generally 
more like the black breed than the large 


kind, and are moſtly produced between a 


a boar of the white ſort and a ſow of the 


black breed. 
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It is to be objected, that the boars ſor 


the moſt part, are much ſmaller in their 


bodies than the ſows: and it is probably for 
this reaſon that the boars of the white kind 


are put to ſerve the ſows of the black kind, I 


the coupling being more eaſily effected. 


The other fort before-mentioned is like- * 
wife black, long bodied, ſhort necked, long 
ſnouted, broad backed and ſomething long- 
er jointed every way than the former hogs ® 


of the croſs ſtrain. | 


Theſe are not fo plentiful breeders a3 
the black breed, ſeldom bringing more than 
eight or nine at a farrowing, whereas the 
black breed bring ſometimes fifteen, {1xteen | 


or ſeventeen at time. 4 8 

Neither are the large Hertfordſhire (wine | th 
ſo plentiful breeders as the black breed; & & 
they bringing not above eight or nine ata] g. 
farrowing. | = © 
There is one thing to be remarked in | & 


relation to the whole footed fort of ſwine, 
as to their coupling with the cloven footed, 


Some who have had a whole footed ſow | 
ſerved by a boar of the cloven footed kind,, 


tell us, that of the litter of the pigs, ſom: 
ef them were whole footed, and ſome cloven 
footed, ſome had two whole and two clo- 


ven, and another with three cloven feet and 


one whole foot. 


From theſe obſervations it ſeems reaſona- : 
ble to ſuppoſe that as far as they concern FR 
the 
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| mme ſtature and bulk of ſwine, that the 


larger fort of hogs ſhould only be cultivat- 
_ <4 in ſuch countries or farms, where there 
is the greateſt ſtore or plenty of food for 
| fattening them for bacon ; as for example, 
in ſuch countries as abound with maſts of 
I (veral kinds, and afford great quantities of 
Is Altho' barley meal, or ſodden bar- 
ey will do. 

As for the middling and bad breeds, 
their pigs may be reared on ſtubbles which 
I make them thrive and fit for killing for 
rater at a {mall expence, 

Thoſe pigs that are reared on ſtubble, 


are called ſhock-pigs, and as they do not 
require ſo much 5040 as the larger kind, ſo 


they will find n- uriſhment ſuflicient in th e 


4 ſtubbles (within a (aall matter) to feed them 


fit for the er and by this feeding 


1 | which may be his a ſhort nourih- 
j ment, their fletn will be ſhorter and better 
F | tafied than thoſe hogs which feed on groſs 


food. 

Juſt as the ſheep that ſec] on ſhort graſs, 
# yield better mutton, than thoſe that feed 
on rich or high paſture. 

So likewiſe rabbets that feed upon ſhort 
paſturage, are always fatter in proportion, 
and of a much finer and ſweeter fleſh, tho' 
Ji: are ſmaller than ſuch as have plenty of 
00 
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As to the fleſh of hogs, we do not only 
find that one fort is more agreeable than 
another to the palate on account of food; 
but that the fleſh is alſo more or leſs firmen * 
the diet of the hog happens to be, and 0 
that depends the keeping of the fcth either 
when it is pickled or dried. I 
The aſtringency in acorns upon which 
ſwine feed in many places, ſerves to girt 
their fl=ſh a firmnels, which in drying o: 
pickling, will preſerve the fat or any pan 3 
from turning ruſty. Y 
This is the caſe of ſuch hogs as are fed 
in the countries where acorns are plentiful, 
and inſtead of theſe horſe-beans may be 
uſed as their fattening food. * 
Cheſuuts are likewiſe very good and fat- 
tening for hogs, and ſome have found th: 
way of feeding hogs with horſe-cheſnut: 
They boil them in a lye till they are tender, 
aud then the coverings will ſlip off. By this 
boiling the bitterneſs which abounds in this, 
ſort of cheſnut will be taken away, and o 
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Some pretend to tell us that we Have! 
wild kind of hog, which probably vie 
had before we took the benefit of nee 


ſing lands; for when all grounds were 1 3 
open and free, cattle took the liberty 0 


running where they pleaſed, and a ſingle- 
mark was the only thing by which a man BY 
could 3 


. 


nl 
har 2 
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l 
Would diſtinguiſh his own cattle from thoſe 
r bis neighbours. 
It is now much the ſame caſe 1 in Weſt- 


phalia, where the ſwine run at random: 


nd theſe may be properly ſaid to be in 


me ſenſe wild; tho' not fo wild as theſe 


n great foreſts of France and Germany, or 


ch bout Italy; for theſe in Weſtphalia are 
"Fomewhat more familiar, by being partly 
Kinder the direction of a ſwine-herd, and 
"FMherefore do not fly from, or avoid the 
Fompany of mankind, as the wilder hogs 
d pf the woods and foreſts do. 


The food of theſe, both the one and the 


pther are the ſame, viz. acorns and other 
kinds of maſts, and other wild fruits, and 


pon truffles, roots of herbs, &c. 
Theſe certainly have the moſt delicate 


| 3 aſted fleth that one can defire ; but are 
never ſo fat as our hogs bred at home. 


The beſt places for breeding a number 


Fof ſwine are ſuch as abound in woeds; the 
Weſt countries for feeding them are where 
Shorſe-beans and peaſe are plentifully culti- 
vated; ſo in like manner at farms where 
there are large dairies, it is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be as many hogs as cows, for 
Ithe offals of the dairy, as ſkimmed or flet 
I milk, butter - milk, whey, and the waſhings 
of the dairy will afford them ſufficient to 
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nouriſh them, and make them profitable. 
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In the choice of ſows in breeding, tho il 3 
are accounted the beſt for bearing ſtrong 


pigs, that have not more than twelve teat: 


4 7 
4 v 
5 * 


or paps; nay ten is a good reaſonable num. MW. 


ber: for though there have been ſome ſow; 


that have brought eighteen or twenty pig; 


at a fare; yet by ſo many, where there are 


even teats or paps enough for them, the ſow 
is greatly weakened and the pigs not haf? 
nouriſhed; and beſides the ſow will be a 
much longer time before ſhe will take the 


boar again. 


Some are of the opinion that e every ſoy | . 
has ſo many paps as ſhe brings pigs ata? 


fare, and that every pig knows its own pap, 


and ſucks that and no other; and again that : 


if you take away any pig, the pap that the] 
pig belonged to that has been taken away! 
has dried up; which whether fo or not! 


ſhall not determine; but it has been obſer Þ* 
ved that a ſow that has brought ten pigs, þ | 
has at that time, had ten apparent paps; 
beſides 11x or ſeven blind paps, as they are 
call'd; becauſe they were not prominent as 
the others or of any uſe: but in another! 
fare of pigs which a ſow brought a year i 


after, of about fifteen in number, ſhe had Þ 
as many teats or paps as Pigs. 


However, this 1s certain, that the ſmaller 1 1 
number of pigs a ſow has, the better nou- | 
riſhed, and the larger they will be when 
they are grown, 
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e It is a common ſaying, the worſt houſe- 


ro wife will rear the beſt pigs; this ſaying 
ats probably ariſes from this ſuppoſition, that 


m. wine are creatures that delight in dirt and 
ws Ifilth. But we have good reaſon to judge 


5 Irhat (wine are cleanly creatures in their diſ- 


are poſition. 

ow FE For notwithſtanding they frequently lie 
al FEdown in miry places and bogs and the like; 
2 a inis in the firſt place to cool their bodies, 
he there ſcarce being any animal of a hotter 
conſtitution than ſwine. 

And again as ſwine are often troubled 
ta] with ticks or lice, ſo the rolling or covering 
ap, | Mtheir bodies with dirt; as ſoon as it is dry, 
nat] and they can rub it off, frees them of that 
the Frermin. 


ay Another proof of their cleanly diſpoſition 


ti s, that they will not fatten if they are 
er. penn'd up in ſo cloſe a ſtye, that they are 
| @bliged to lie down in their own dung. 


are] animals, ſhould have open courts before 
as them, for the better conveniency of their 
er Pairing themſelves, and for the more com- 
ear modious giving them clean ſtraw, or litter 
1ad to lie upon. 

One inſtance of the heat of their bodies 
ler is, that they will fatten much better and 
du-ſooner, in cool and moiſt woods and ſhady 


in hot open expoſures, where they have 
2 | plenty 


Therefore all ſtyes that are made for theſe 


places, where little food can be ſeen, than 
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ſenty of food given them, without the 


trouble of ſeeking for it. 

And beſides it is obſervable whatever 
food or diet is cooling to their bodies, is 
profitable for them ; and on the contrary, 
ail diet of a hot nature, is diſagreeable to 
their natural diſpoſition ; end this allo ren— 
ders it necefiary that they ſhould always 
have free acceſs to water, 

One boar may be allowed to two ſows, 
and not more, if you would have the breed 
ſtrong. > 

Sows for breeding ſhould be of differert 
ages, that there may be ſucking pigs for 
the market all the year, 

A ſow from the time ſhe 15 ſerved by the 
boar, to the delivery of her fare of pigs, 
goes about ſixteen or ſeventeen weeks; and 

for the moſt part farrowing in the ſeven- 
teenth week; and if they are kept clean 
and well fed, will bring three fares of pigs 
in a year. 

A boar ought to be a year old before he 
is ſuffered to couple, tho' they are capable 
of ſerving a ſow at half a year old. 

Nor ſhould a ſow be younger than a year 
old when ſhe is ſuffered to take boar; ard 


then ſhe will breed ſeven years after, except 
ſhe happens to have too great a number 
of pigs at a fare, as that is, ſo will ſhe be 
Abe. 
bein 


fruitful a longer time. A judgment may 
be made how many ſhe will bring at each 
| tare 


3 ] 
fare afterwards, or near the matter, by the 


number of pigs, ſhe brings at the firſt time 
of farrowing. 


; Although a ſow will bring three farrows | 
„of pigs in a year, yet it will not be neceſſu- 1 
ry nor convenient to ſuffer them at every | 
breaming to take boar; becauſe if they bring | 


sa great number of pigs, three farrowings 


in a year will weaken them too much; and 
„ confequently the pigs themſelves would be 4 
d weaker, and require a greater and larger 48 
7 ſhare of nouriſhment to bring them forward ; 


t than others that are ſtrong at their firſt far- 
x rowing, or ſhall then have the benefit of 
being Auckled by a dam in ful! ſtrength. 

e Some farmers are of opinion, that the 
beſt bearing time, is from Ny ember till. 
d the end of Marci or the | beginning of April, 
1- 4 fo that there will be pigs | Tarrowed at the 
n {4 beſt ſeaſons, either for killing as for ſucking 
25 pigs or for ſhock pigs; 7. e. pigs to be turn- 

ed into the ſtubbles after harveſt, to be 
12 reared. 
le Though a ſow may be with pig at the 
firſt breaming as it is almoſt conſtant, yet 
ar it may be more prudent to ſuffer her to 
rd keep company with the boar for ſome time 
pt #fterwards, to prevent the caſting of her 
"er 3 Pigs before the time. 
Y A young ſow in her firſt pregnancy ſhould. 
be kept from the inſults of dogs, or from 
Lens too much hurried, for theſe ſome- 
F 2 | times 
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times have cauſed them to ſlip their Pigs L 2 


after three months pregnancy. 
A ſow in a few days after ſhe has pigg' d 


provided ſhe has been well fed, will teck | 
the boar, and if ſhe be ſuffered to be ſerved 
by him, it will not be difficult to conceive 1 
how ſhe may bring forth three litters in a 


ear. 


are near the time of their farrowing. 


The beſt way of watching her to preven 
it, is to ſeed her very well for two or thre | 2 


days before her time of farrowing ; but i 


this be not done then as ſoon as ſhe ha 
| farrowed, waſh the backs of the pigs wit | 
a ſponge dipt in an infuſion of aloes an! 
water warmed, and this will prevent het! 


from devouring them. 

It will be neceſſary to Keep the fow clear 
in her bed, and to help her by feeding nov 
and then with warm milk, with a itt: 


coarſe ſugar in it, as ſoon as they can cor 
veniently be brought to take it; <fpecialls Wi 
if the ſow has brought a great number, an: 


allo to kill and diſpoſe of ſome of them. 


The beſt time for kill ng ſucking pig 
and when they are firſt accounted whole 1 


ſome, is about three weeks old, and the 


others that remain for breed will ſoon - 2 


Some young ſows at their firſt farrowing, 4 
are ſubject to eat their pigs, and therefor: 7 
ought to be watched carefully when they 


pene 


85:1 


gi to follow the ſow and ſhift for them- 


ſelves. i 
If the ſow is very large and in good 
plight, ſhe ought to have room enough 


given her, either in the ſtye or houſe where 


the pigs are kept, to prevent her overlay- 
ing them; and care ſhould be taken when 
ſhe comes in from feeding, that ſhe does 
not fall down upon the pigs, 
If you have ſeveral ſows that farrow at 
or about the ſame time, they ſhould be 
put into different ſtyes or houſes, or elſe 
they will deſtroy one anothers pigs. 
When a ſow has brought a fare of pigs; 
barley made foft in water is of great nou- 
riſnment to her, and is both a cooling diet 
and a great ſtrengthener; or you may 
break it or half grind it and ſteep it in 


water, and it will be very advantageous 
both to her and her pigs. 


But if when proviſton be ſcarce, whether 


BZ waſh, grains, whey, or other food, the beſt 


way to preſerve the ſtrength of the ſow, will 


de to ſell all the pigs at the beſt market, 
| as ſucklings, as foon es you convenient) 
can, and then ſhe will be the ſooner fit for 


the boar. 

It is obſervable, that ſcarce any creature 
is ſo voracions as ſwine; and a fow that 
has pigs is the moſt miſchievous creature 
that we know of. It has beſides its own 
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natural diſpoſition a wantonneſs which in- 
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duces it to prey upon every thing that fall; 
in its way, or can get within its power, 


Its ill nature is viſible in its diſpoſition to 
prey upon its own pigs; and it were well 
if its voracious appetite would end there, 
but there are many melancholy inſtances of 3 


the miſchief done by ſows that had pies, 
in the wounding and eating of young chil. 


dren, when a due care has not been taken 
to prevent it, and beſides taking all care 


imaginable to ſecure little infants from them 


well, letting them have plenty of victuals. 


And take care eſpecially, that when a 75 


ſow has pigs, to let her have water altho 


ſhe has plenty of milk, or the beſt waſh 1 


from the dairy allowed her. It will be the 


beſt way to keep her from doing harm. . 
When you have a mind to wean the pigs 


from the ſow, feed them now and then, 
when the ſow is from them with the beſt 


milk that can be ſpared from the dairy; 


which begin firſt with it warm, but at three 
weeks end give it them cold, if you deſign 
to rear them ; and then you may at a month 
old either let them be fed alone or keep 
company with the ſow abroad. 

When a boar is upwards of five years 
old, it will be the beſt way to geld him, in 
order to put him up for brawn, for after 
that time he is not accounted fit for gene- 


ration, his fleſh then is not too hard, and 
his 


one very good way will be to feed them 


. ep 
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4 
his ſkin is moſt naturally inclined to be 
brawny. However if he be gelt, he will 
be fit for bacon. | 

A ſow may breed till ſhe is ſix years old; 
and ſome allow them to breed ſeven years 
before they put them up to fatten, but 
others diſapprove of this; becauſe, they ſay 
ſhe never receives her food well, nor can 


make good fleſh, unleſs ſhe is ſtrong in 


body, and has taken tlie boar ſome time 
before ſhe is put up: for otherwiſe ſhe will 
pine, and her meat be little or no nouriſh» 
ment to her, 
It is alſo neceſſary when hogs are put up 
to fatten that they ſhould be kept out of the 


| hearing of the cry or grunt of other hogs : 
for elſe upon the firſt confinement, not- 


withſtanding they have great plenty of food 
given them, they will pine and decline in 
their fleſh, 

This ſhould be obſerved, eſpecially in 


putting up boars in franks for brawn : for 
it they are within the reach or ſound of any 
= other ſwine, they will be ſullen and not 
feed, and beſides you mult be very careful 


to keep them cleanly when they are once 


incloſed in franks; the machine being fo 
2 contrived that their dung may be cleaned 


away every day, or they will not thrive. 
Another thing ought to be obſerved by 


3 thoſe who breed and feed ſwine, and this is 


that they do not ſuffer them to feed too 


raſhly 
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raſhly, nor give them too plentifully before Jl ge 


they put them up; but only a moderate 
quantity, ſuch as will keep them in a good 


_ ſtate of body, and prevent them from being 


too ravenous, 


And beſides breeding ſows, if they are | ? 
ſuffered to be fat, will be in danger of their 


lives at the time of farrowing. 


If you keep any number of ſwine, it [1 


would be beſt to give them a feeding eve- 


ry morning and evening, ſuffering them to 
range about in the day time, ſeeking their 
food, which they will not want, if there be! 
any herbs or graſs to be found im the lanes ? 
or ſuch wafte grounds where they may go: 


for there is ſcarce any herb or root thai is 
diſagreeable to them. 

But in the time when graſs is freſh and in 
great plenty, eſpecially in the ſpring of the 
year, you muſt not let them have their li- 
berty to feed upon that, for if they do, it 
will certainly give them the gargut. | 

In harveſt time you muſt take care 
to yoke and ting them, to binder them 
from breaking through hedges and fences 
to get to the corn; for they will in a little 
time do more miſchief than they are worth 
themſelves. bo 


During the growth of theſe creatures, ; 


before you put them up to feed, either for 


porkers, or to fatten them for bacon ; if . 
you happen to have a ſcarcity of waſh ot 

5 . (will, 
4 | 
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or at almoſt nine months old: hogs fleſh 
1 of 


1 


q (will, you may give them greaves and wa- 


ter, which 1s as good a food, (theſe are 
made of the offals of melted tallow and are 
to be had of the tallow-chandlers.) But 
this will be proper only for about a month 
before you deſign them for pork, or what 
is called green bacon, which is pork for 
pickling, 

If hogs be allowed to eat too great plen- 
ty of freſh graſs, they generally appear 


heavy, hanging down their heads and ſtag- 


gering after four or five days plentiful 
feeding on ſpring graſs, and ſeldom live 
above a day or two after they are thus af- 
fected. See gargut page 77. 

When a ſow has paſſed her breaming 
time, or if ſhe does not ſeem inclinable to 
take the boar, give her ſome parched oats 
in her waſh, or morning and evening food, 
ſome give a ſow the ſin end of a rennet 
bag to excite her to take boar, 

When you have choſen the beſt pigs for 
rearing, and pitched upon ſuch as are de- 
ſigned for boars and fows for breeding, geld 
the males of the reſt and ſpay the females, 
which are then called ſpayed gelts : theſe 
that are thus caſtrated will be fit firſt for 
the butcher to kill for pork, 

The beſt time for killing a hog for pork 
or green bacon, 1s at full half a year old, 
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of this age will eat tender and ſweet, white 
and full of gravy, 2 


If it be either us'd as pork, or if it be! 
pickled, in the manner elſewhere directed, yi 


It will exceed even Weſtphalia bacon, ot 
any pickled pork that is common. 1 
But in order to this it is neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve the following directions, as to the ſoc 


ſuch hogs ſhould have for a month or fue 
weeks before they are killed, $ 

If the hog be deſigned for a porker only, 
put him up and give him raſpings of bread, 


which may be had of the bakers, Soak T 


theſe raſpings in water and give them to the 
hogs that are to be fattened for porkers x 
but whereas this is a ſoft food, it will be 


beſt in putting up the hogs the firſt week 
to add to every buſhel of theſe raſpings a 3" 
peck of horſe-beans broken a little in |: 


mill. : 
And if you would have the fleſn and fat. 


yet more firw, you may ſprinkle into the] F | 


meat made of the raſpings, a ſmall quan- 
tity at a time of oak bark finely ground. 


Another way of feeding ſwine for pork 
to be ufed freſh in the kitchen, is wi 
| barley meal, to be tempered with water 


till it is of the conſiſtence of mortar, uſed 
| by bricklayers. 2 
Twelve buſhels of barley thus made into 


meal, will fatten a hog of full growth of Ji 1 


the largeſt ſize for bacon, as well as ſixteen Þ 


ſr ke 
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} Pike buſhels of peaſe, and make his fat as 
rm as peaſe will do. 
«þ 4 ut tor pork to pickle, half the quantity 
d, will be enough, or leſs may ſerve, accord- 
or zng as people fancy to have the hogs fatter 
er leaner, either for freſh pork or pickled 
b- pork. 
„ But the method by ſome principally re- 
ire rommended is for pork to be pickled, to 
give the hog about three pints a day of 
% borſe-beans with his common meat for a 
ad, eck before he is put up; and to take care 
ak hat he never want either meat or water, 
the end to bed him well with clean ſtraw or 
rs Feafe halm, which muſt be frequently ſhift- 
be ed, that he may be kept ſweet and clean. 
ck . At the fuſt of his being penned up, he 
Fill eat about three quarters of a peck a day, 
12 ; nd by degrees as he grows fatter, his ap- 
petite will decline. About three buſhels of 
fat peaſe, or four at moſt, if he be of the larger 
the pred, will fit him for killing, without 
an. naking him too fat. 
In this condition the fleſh will take ſalt 
1k {better than by any other food, 
n But acorns, if they can be had, are pre- 
ter erable to horſe- beans, and may be uſed in 
ed uch quantities as directed above in the 
Meek before the hog is ſhut up in the ſtye. 


110 Þ 1 The more acorns you give the hogs the 
of fumer their fleſh will be, the acorn being 
a of 
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or bin in the following form, 


1 
of an aſtringent quality, and ſo likewiſe is 
the bark of oak. 

Cheſnuts are likewiſe of the very ſame 
nature, and are nouriſhing alſo like acorns, 
Horſe beans too are of the ſame quality, 
but are rather too hot to be given in tco 
great plenty. Peaſe allo are good to nou- 
riſh and bind the fat of hogs; barley allo 
is very good, and the ſofter food among 
theſe is the raſpinps of bread. 

T he feeding and fattening Hogs for Bacon. 

Thoſe hogs that are generally put up for 
bacon, being generally older than thoſe 


that are fed for porkers or for killing to be 
pickled, they will not ſo eaſily be brought 


to feed in the ſtye as the younger hogs will; 
therefore the beſt way of managing them 
will be to keep them ſcant of victuals the 


day before they are put up. 


Let their ſtye be made and kept as clean 
as may be, and let them have ſufficient 
litter. 5 Fe 

And becauſe they will at firſt (however 
good their victuals may be) whether peal: 
or any other ſort be apt either out of wan- 
tonneſs or ill temper to toſs it out of the 


trough they feed in, to prevent this ſome 


have contrived a method of giving them 


their food no faſter than they have an appe- 


tite for it, which is done by means of a box 


The 
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trough or bin may 
&@ buſhel and muſt be covered at the top, 
EZ cloſely barred or locked down to prevent 
the hog from breaking into it, this trough 


r 
* 


1 


= The mouth or opening is in the form of 
Ja conelike box or bin with the broader end 
E upwards into which the meat is to be poured, 
At the lower end it will fall by degrees into 
a trough or receiver of wood where the hog 
may eat it as it falls, without being capable 


The 


be made to contain a 


of ſpoiling any of it or waſting it. 
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BZ ſhould be two foot and a half ſquare, and 
the bin may be as broad at the top, ending 


narrow at the bottom. 


have the advantage of the common way, 


If that tho' the fat ſhould probably encreaſe 
ſo faſt as in the common way of feeding, 
pyet it will be more firm and not ſo ſubject 
to turn ruſty : for it is obſervable that all 
EZ ſwine who are fed after their own- glutto— 
nous manner, will indeed grow fat quickly, 
but then their fat will be ſpungy for want 
of ſufficient time for digeſtion of their 
meat. | 


The hog or hogs being fed as before 


directed, are to be killed and dreſſed; of 
doing which there are two ways, the one is 
ſcalding and the other ſingeing. The ſkin 
of that which is ſcalded, is not fo rough as 
that which is ſinged; and it is reaſonable 
to be ſuppoſed that the ſalts which we uſe 
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Hogs being fed after this manner, will 
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will more readily penetrate the ſkin that is 


ſcalded than that which is ſinged; and af 


that the ſcalded {kin will be tenderer than 
the other when it is boiled and eaten. 

If the hogs be ſcalded, the common 
pickle for pork | is the beſt way of preparing 
it for drying. 


This is the way that is generally practi d 


in making of hams, which may, aſter it 
has been mn the pickle five or {ix weeks, be 
hung up in a chimney where wood or ſaw. 
duſt is burnt; or, if neither of theſe can 
well be had, then Newcaſtle or other pit 
coals may do, but the ſmoak of wood is to 
be preferred; and will render the flcſh gf 
much finer flavour than the ſmoak of coal. 

This likewiſe is to be obſerved that the 
more rave and conſtant the fire is, ſo 
much the better and more equa)ly will the 
bacon be cured. 

And for want of uſing this caution, bacon 
has ſometimes grown ruſty before it was 
half made; and ſometimes it will be red 
half through and green in the middle. 

It 1s a rule, that whatever 1s red in the 
fleſh of bacon is fully cured, and what is 
not will be ſubject to decay. 

I ſhall give an account of the methods oi 
curing bacon or preparing hams in Weſt— 
phalia, Hamborough, Norway and other 
bacon countries, by ſmoaking loſts or cl 
{ers adjaining to the funnels of their chun: 
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neys, in garrets or other places remote 


from the fire; from whence it will appear 


that the ſmoak is the = means of 
curing DACON. 

For as it 15 in thoſe countries, the man- 
ner of drying their bacon is to keep it very 
remote from the fire and out of the heat of 
it, ſo we are ſenſible of the good effects of 
that practice. 

Their bacon 1s tenderer and eft2zmed 
too of a higher and richer flavour than that 
made in any other parts of Europe, and 
yet the baco3 of thoſe parts is falted for the 

enerality with no other * common fair. 

But theſe foreigners uſe but a ſmall ſhare 
of ſalt, in compariſon to what we do in 
England and Ireland, relying chiefly upo 
the tmoak for cur; ng their bacon z while on 
the other mane our bacon-mekers depend 

chiefly on the qua! Otity of iait; and imagine 
that it will! cure it from the over heat of 
the fire that is given it in drying. 

But it being an over common method to 


hang bacon up to dry too near the fire it 


commonly turns ruſty in a little time. 
The ingenious gentleman Mr. Warner 
of Rotherhithe, who reſided many years in 


that country, communicated the account cf 


their method of preparing and curing their 
bacon in Weſtphalia. 


Since this, ſome perſons, as Dr. Corbet 


of Bourne Place near Canterbury, as it is 
| G 2 ſaid, 


„„ 
ſaid, built a bacon houſe capable of drying 
ſixty large hogs at one time, and has im- 
proved upon the Weſtphalia method, viz, 
by drying ſo many with one fire ; when 
their drying rooms and cloſets do not cure 
but perhaps five or ſix at a time. 

Any farmer or other perſon may make 
ſmoak or drying cloſets in their garrets, ſuf- 
ficient for curing bacon for their own fami- 
lies, if they can allow ſuch a part of their 
upper ſtory for ſuch uſe as joins with the 
ſame ſunnel of their chimney where the 
moſt conſtant fire is kept; taking this pre. 
caution, when they make ſuch a cloſet that 
it be as cloſe as poſlible ; fo that when they 
Jet in the ſmoak from the chimney none of 
it may eſcape. 

The manner of letting in the ſmoak mul 
be through an hole from the chimney near 
the floor of the drying room, which muſt 
be gnarded or governed by a regiſter of 
Iron which at pleaſure may be opened or 
ſhut, eicher to let the ſmoak paſs up the 
chimney without interruption or turned al- 
together into the bacon room, when it is 
neceſſary. 

Near the cieling above there ought to be 
another hole in the chimney governed by a 
regiſter of iron, to let out the ſmoak in ſuch 
quantity as you pleaſe ; or being ſhut wich 
iron below may let the ſmoak pals freely I 
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the chimney funnel as it may be tought 
neceſſary. 


It is proper that in making theſe regiſters 


that the handles of them ſhould be witliout 


the cloſet to turn them to what degree you 
leaſe, without entering the ſmoke room, 
and likewiſe care muſt be uſed in drying, 
that the flitches be ſo hung up that ore 
piece may not touch another; but ſo that 
they may receive the ſmoke on every ſide. 

Theſe places, as they are remote from 
the fire and are pretty conſtantly fed with 
ſmoke, do bring the fleſh to ſuch a ſtate 
that it wal not aſterwards be ſub) ect to pu- 
trefaction. | 

As to the diſtempers that hogs are ſubject 
to, they eaſily ſhew their ilnels, if they ail 
any thing, by the hanging down of their 
cars, their dull heavy looks, and the loſs of 
their appetite, which they never recover till 
they are well again.: If you arc to buy 
and ſuſpect ther healthineſs, 4: raw 1 hand- 
{ul of briſtles againſt the Erin 05 the hair; 
and if the root be whit. and clean the hog 
is ſound; but if they be badge; or (potted, 
he is ck, 

S. 1. For the Cargol or Gargut in I Tops, 

vy be ſigns of which are hanging down of 
the head, and carrying it on one ſide, moiſt 
cyES, ſtaggering and loſs of appetite. * Tis 


hogs, 


y occaſioned from corruption of blood, ingen— 


8 3 dred 


„ 
dred by the eating of rotten fruit, gerbidge 
or carrion, rank graſs, wherein is much) 
hemlock, Sc. For the cure of which, firſt 
let them blood under the tail, and under 
the ears, and give the following drink, 

Take angelica, rue, ſtaverwort, or hog's 
madder, and may-weed, of each a handf]; 
ſhred them very {mal}, and boil them in a 
pint of milk very well; and when 'tis cold 
enough, add to it a pennyworth of fallad- 
oil, and the ſame quantity of treacle. This 
receipt I had from one that has often try'd 
it, and tells me he never found it to fail, 

$. 2. For the Meazels. 

The ſign of the meazels, is, if you find 
nnder their tongues ſmall black bliſters, or 
that they cannot ſtand on their hinder-legs, 
or that their briſtles when pulled out, are 
bloody. 

Give the hog in his waſh an ounce e of 
crude antimony. powdered, and keep him 
in the ſtye three or four hours after giving 
of it, and repeat it till cured. Some give 
them brimſtone in their meat, which they 
ſay is an extraordinary thing; and that if 
you give to a well hog an ounce of crude 
antimony, it will make him fat above a 
fortnight ſooner than another hog that hath 
the ſame meat, giving half a drachm at a 
time. If hogs get a ſwelling on the ſide of 

their throat by eating of acorns, lance it and 
anoint 


L 79,1 
anoint it with hogs lard, and it will quickly 


be well. 
CHAT .YA 
Of Rabbits, 


Ja Abit are very profitable creatures 


for their great increaſe, and their be-- 


kept on dry barren ſand or gravel that will 
maintain nothing elſe; which the dryer 'tis 
the better for them; this ſort of lands they 
much improve by their dung for rye. Be- 
ſides which many make great profit of them 
by keeping them in hutches near great 
towns, and ſome keep great quantities of 
them in pits for to catch when they want 


them; they being a very ready diſh upon 


any occaſion : but they muſt be in a very 


diy warm foil ; if they are any thing deep, 


they will be elſe too cold, or too damp for 
them. I ſhould rather prefer for them a 


large barn made very tight after the way 


of making of barns for preſerving corn in, 
to keep vermin out of : for the tame rabbits 
muſt lie dry, and warm, or elſe they will 


not breed in winter, which is the chief time 
of their profit, and what makes them pre- 
ferred before the wild ones, and they are 


much better meat, if they have their liber- 
ty ; eſpecially the white ſhock Turky rab- 


bit, 
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A rabbit begins to breed at a year old, 
will kindle at leaſt ſeven times a year, if it 
litters in March: it carries its young in its 
belly for thirty days, and as ſoon as the doe 
has kindled will take buck again z neither 
can they ſuckle their young till they have 
taken buck. a 
Tame rabbits more than all other animals 
delight in ſolitude and retirement; they are 
violent hot in the act of generation, per- 
forming it fo vigorouſly and exeeſſively that 
they will ſwoon and lie in a trance a good 
tpace after the net is Ert. 
The males are of cruel diſpoſition, and 


frequently kill the young ones, if they can 


come at them, and therefore the females 


| after they have kindled hide them; and 


cloſe up the holes in ſuch a manner that 
the buck cannot find them, 
They are very fertile, bringing forth 
every month, and therefore when they are 
kept tame in hutches, they muſt be watched; 
and as ſoon as they have kindled be put to 
the buck, for elſe ſhe will mourn, and 
ſcarcely can bring up their young, 
The hutches in which tame rabbits are 
to be kept, ſhould be about two ſoot ſquare 
and a foot high, and that ſhould be divided 
into four partitions or ſquares, one quarter 


with an open grate or wire window, through 


which the rabbits may feed, and a leſs 
apartment without light, in which the doe 
may kindle or kennel; and under this win- 

dow 
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dow ſhould be a box or trough in which 


may be put her meat; and thus may be 
made hutch over hutch three or four ſtories 
high ; keeping bucks and does apart from 
one another. 

And when a doe has kindled in one neſt, 
and then has kindled in another, the firſt 
young ones muſt be taken from her and 
put together into other hutches, with rab- 
bits of their own age, but not ſo many but 
that they may have eaſe and liberty. 

In the chuſing tame rich rabbits, there 1s 
no occaſion to have regard to thei! ape 
but to their richneſs; but let the bucks be 
as large and rich as you can get them; ad 
thoſe coats are eſteemed the richeſt that 
have the equalleſt mixture of black and 
white hair together; but ſo that the black 
do rather ſhadow than the white : a black 
coat with a ſew filver hairs, being much 
richer than a white coat with a few black 
ones. 

Every tame rich rabbit that is killed in 
ſeaſon, as from November, till after Can- 
dlemas is much better and larger than thoſe 
killed in another ſeaſon; and when another 
ſkin is worth not above two pence or three 
pence at moſt, theſe are worth about eight 
pence. . 

Again the increaſe is more in the tame 
than the wild, the former bringing ſorth 
more than che wild. 


The 
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The beſt food for them, is, the ſweeteſt, 
ſhorteſt and beſt hay that can be got. This 
hay muſt be put to them in little cloven 
ſticks, that they may with eaſe reach ard 
pull it out of the ſame, ſo as not to ſcatter 
or waſte but as little as may be; and ſweet 
oats and water ſhynld be put for them in 
the troughs under the boxes, and this ſhou!d 


be their ordinary and conſtant food; all 
other being to be uſed phyſically, giving 
it them two or three times in a fortnight 


to cool their bodies; fuch as mallows, Clo- 
ver-graſs, ſour docks, blades of corn, cab: 
bage or colewort leaves and the like, all 


Which do both cool and nouriſh them great. 


ly; but you ſhould but ſeldom give them 
ſweet grains, becauſe nothing brings them 
to the rot more, 

if they have any graſs cut for them, you 


mult be very careful that there be no weeds 
nor hemlock amongſt it, for though they 


will eat it very greedily, it is preſent poiſon, 


killing them ſuddenly. 


Their hutches muſt alſo be kept ſweet 
and clean, for the ſcent of their piſs aid 


dung is fo ſtrong, that it will be a very 
great annoyance both to themſelves and 
thoſe that look after them. 


The Infirmities of Rabbits are, 
1. The rot, which proceeds from the 


giving too much green meat, or greers 
with 


i 

| with the dew on them; and therefore they 
| muſt have it but ſeldom, and then the 
( dryneſs of the hay will dry up the moiſture, 
In them and keep them ſound. 


d 2. They are apt to be affected with a 
ter WW certain rage or madneſs, that proceeds en 
cet corrupt blood, which is cauſed by the rank - 
in neſs of their keeping, and this is known 
d by their wallowing and tumbling with their 


os are not reckoned among the 


all WW heels upwards and leaping in their boxes; 
ing the cure of which is to give them tare thif 
el e to eat. | 
_ 

ab. CHAN. VI 

1 

ar Of Dogs. 


| number of the profitable cattle, but 
yOu ? as they are upon ſeveral occaſions very uſe- 
eds dul to the farmer, and what he cannot well 
ey be without; and they being of ſeveral ſorts, 


I 
: them to the lovers of ſport, who are the 
E moſt concerned to be curious in the parti- 


nde cular kinds and ſhapes of them, And what 
I ſhall propoſe ſhall only be ſome remedies 


F that may be a help to ſome of their com- 
mon diſtempers ; eſpecially for that of mad- 


not only | in the loſs of a good dog, but in 


| ſhall leave the particular deſcription of 


neſs, which is a very prejudicial diſtemper, 


r 
5 


5 
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that he may infect the reſt of the ſtock; 
and be alſo very dangerous to the family 
and neighbourhood. = 

J ſþall in this caſe, for the publick good, 
adviſe every one that keepeth a dog, to 
have hm wormed, which is a thing of 
ſmall trouble or charge, and what I believe 
will prevent their being mad, if they ate 
not bit with a dog that is mad; and if the 


are, I am am apt to think it prevents their 
biting of any other creature; for I had three 


dogs bit with mad dogs at three ſeveral 
times that were wormed; and though they 
died mad, yet they did not bite or do any 
miſchief to any thing I had. And having 
a mind to make a full experiment of it, | 
ſhut one of them up in a kennel, and pt 
a dog to him that I did not value. The 
mad dog would often run at the other to 
bite him, but I found his tongue ſo big 
ſwelled in his mouth that he could not make 
his teeth meet. This dog (though I kept 
him with the mad dog till he died) did not 
ail any thing, though I kept him two years 
afterward, and gave him no remedies to 
prevent any harm from the biting of the 
mad dog. But as there are ſeveral ſorts of 
madneſs in dogs, ſo I cannot tell whether 
the effects are the ſame in all. But my 
dogs ſeemed to die of the black madneſs, 
which 1s reckoned the moſt dangerous. And 

there- 
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1 therefore J cannot tell how far the following 
'\Þ receipt may be effectual in all ſorts of mad- 
5 neſs, though it has not failed in curing all 
0, "i dogs that were bitten, I have given it 
0 Wt; though all thoſe I gave it not to, died. 
ct Ihe remedy is this. Take white heie- 
oY : « bore and grate it with a grater to pow- 
ae E der, which mix with butter, and give it to 
Ade do og.” The doſe muſt be proportioned 
mY Wt the ſize of the dog; to a very ſmall lap» 
ree dog you may give three grains, and to a 
Tal E large maſtiff ſixteen grains; and ſo in Pro- 
portion to other ſizes. The beſt way is to 


") giee but a ſmall quancity at firſt: you may 
Pocreaſe. the doſe as you find it work and 


„ Pot work. But as tis a ſtrong vomit, and 
bY = will make them very ſick for a little 
_ ; fo you muſt be careful to keep them 
Ns K arm that day you give it, and the next 
'- 


night, and do not give them any cold water; 
put when it hath done working, towards the 
Wiftcrnoon, give them fome warm broth : 
Band the next morning give the ſame before 
ou let them out, This is an extraordinary 


de emedy likewiſe for mange; I never knew 
M Whree doſes of it fail in curing any dog that 
gad it, except he had a ſurfeit with it: 
her hich if he hath, let him blood alſo, and 
"i Epnoint him two or three times over with 
„ 5 Fun- powder, and ſoap beat up well toge- 
. der, and it will cure him. 


1 I have 


— — — 


LP] 
J have heard of a gentleman who cured 
ſeveral creatures that were bit by mad dogs 
with only giving them the middle, yellow 
bark of buckthorn, which you muſt boil in 
ale for a horſe or cow, and in milk for a 
dog; and being bit with one himſelf, he 
adventured to take nothing elſe, and did 


very well. You muſt boil it till *tis as bitter 


as you can take it. 
CHAP. VI. 
Of Feels. 
$ i HE country-man's farm or habitation 


cannot be ſaid to be completely ſtored 
or ſtocked without fowl as well as beaſt 
which yield a conſiderable advantage by 
their eggs, brood, bodies and feathers. 
Any poor cottager that lives by the high- 
way-ſide may keep them, they being able 
to ſhift for themſelves the greateſt part di 
rhe year, by their feeding on infects, corn, 
or any thing almoſt that is eatable by an) 
other ſcrt of animal: and therefore the 
are kept to great advantage at barn-doors, 
and other places, where corn or ſtraw b 
ſcattered, 
As for cocks and hens, I ſhall not enter 
into a deſcription of the ſeverz! ſorts of then 
only adviſe you to chuſe thoſe that abs 
6 
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beſt breeders and the beſt layers; the old- 
eſt being always reckoned the beſt fitters, 
and the youngeſt the beſt layers; but no 
fort will be good for either if you keep them 
too fat: the beſt age to ſet a hen for chic- 
ens, is from two years old to five; and the 
beſt month to ſet them in, is February, 
| though any month between that and Mi- 


chaelmas is good. A hen lits twenty days, 


whereas geeſe, ducks and turkies fit thirty, 
Obſerve to let them have conſtantly meat 
and drink near them while they ar AL 
they may not ſtraggle from their eggs, 

chill them. 

One cock will ſerve ten hens. 

It tow!s are fed with buck or French 
wheat, or with hemp-ſeed, they ſay they 


will lay more eggs than ordinary; ; and buck 


| wheat either whole or ground, and made 
into paſte, which is the beſt way, is a grain 
that will fat fowl or hogs very ſpeedily; but 
the common food to fat them with, 1s bar- 


ley meal wet with milk or water; but wheat 


flour is better. 
A good hen ſhon!d not differ much from 
the nature of the cock, the ſhould be Work- 
, Vigllant and. Er üs both for her— 


it If and her chickens ; in ſize the biggeſt. 


and largeſt are the beſt, every proportion 
anſwerable to thoſe of the cock, only in- 
ſtead of a comb, ſhe ſhould have upon her 
crown a high, thick tuft of feathers, 
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She ſhould have many and ftrong claus; 
but it will be better if ſhe has no hinder 
claws; becauſe they often break the dees 
and beſides ſuch as have, do often prove 
unnatural. 

Crowing hens are neither good layers nor 
good breeders. 

The e!der hens are rather to be choſen 
for hatching than the younger, becauſe they 
are more conſtant, and will fit out their 
times; but if you chuſe for laying, chu 
the youngeſt, becauſe they are luſty and 
prone to generation; but do not clut: 
fat hen for cither of thele purpoles 1 7 
(he be ſet, ſhe will forſake her neſt; ard 
as for laying, the eggs ſhe lays will be We 
out fhel's, and beſides ſhe will grow floth- 
tal ond lazy and delight neither in the on: 
or the other act of nature. 

Thoſe eggs that are laid when the hen 
are a year and a halt or two years of 
are the beſt; you muſt at that time 
give the hens plenty of victuals, an! 
ſometimes oats with fenugreek to heat then 
it you yould have large eggs; for thoſe tha! 
are fat commonly lay but {mall ones; mir 
ſome chalk WILL cis 224, Or mix ſome 
bruiſed brick with their bran moiſtened 
with a little water, and give them lr 
belly full of half boil d barley, with vetci 
and millet, 


Some 
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Some hens have the 1i] ſaculty of eating 
their eggs; to prevent this take out the 
white of an egg, and put moiſt plaiſter round 
about the yolk and ſuffer it to grow hard; 
and when the hen attempts to eat it and 
finds ſhe can not do it, the will ſoon give 
over breaking her eggs. 

Or pour a "clear plaiſter upon the yok of 
an egg, and let it harden ſo that f may 
ſerve for a ſhell, and put it into the neſt; 
or you may ſhape an egg of plaiſter or of 
chalk, and let that be for a neſt 885 

Thoſe hens that have ſpars oſten break 
their eggs, generally will not hatch them, 
and they will ſometimes eat them, theſe 
mult be ſcoured as well as thoſe that feratch 
and crow like a cock; firſt by plucking the 
great quills out of their wings and by iced- 


| ing them with millet, barley, and paſte, cut 


into bits pounded acorns and bran with 
pottage, or crumbs cf wheat bread ſteep'd 
in water or barley meal. 
Keep them in a cloſe place and at reſt, 
and pull the feathers from their heads, 
thghs and rumps; if a hen be too fat or 
has a looſeneſs ſhe will lay wind eggs. 

A hen will be a good fitter ſrom the ſe- 
cond year of her laying to the ilch; the 
beſt time to ſet a hen that the chickens may 


be large and moſt kind!y is in February in 


the increaſe of the moon, that ſhe may diſ- 


Cloſe the chickens in the increaſe of the next 
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t 
new moon being in March, for one bro 
of this months chickens is worth three of 
thoſe of any other month. 

But hens may ſet from March to October 
and have good chickens; but not aſter that 
time, for the winter is a vc; Enemy to 
their breeding. 


A hen fits juſt twenty-one days, and if 
you ſet a hen upon the eggs of ducks, gecſe 


or turkies, you muſt ſet them nine days be— 
fore you put her own eggs to her, of which 
a hen will cover nineteen, but always 2 


mi odd egg what number ſoever you {ct 


er with. 

"It will alſo be proper to mark one ſide 
of the eggs when you put them under the 
hen, and to obſerve whether ſhe turns them 
from the one fide to the other, and if ihe 


docs not, then take an opportunity When 


ſhe is from them to turn them yourſelf. 
But a 3 that does not turn them herſelf is 
of the leſs value. 


Take care that the eggs you bet a hen 


on be new; which may be known by their 
being heavy, full and clear, which may be 
known by looking through them in the ſun; 
nor do you chuſe the largeſt eggs, for they 
have often times two yolks, and though 
ſome are of opinion that ſuch will produce 

two chickens, it proves commonly a miſ- 
ke! and if they do they generally prove 
abortive and monſtrous, F 
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A hen muſt not be taken off or diſturb'd 


| from her neſt, for that will make her utter- 


| ly forfake \ 

You muſt allo let her meat and water 
ſtand by her while ſhe 1s ſitti ing, that the 
eggs may not cool, while ſhe is gone too 
| far to ſeex her nod ; ; and while ſhe is ab- 


ſent from her neſt, ſtir up the ſtraw, and 
| make it ſoft and handfome, and lay the 


eggs in the ſame order as ſhe left them. 
It will be very proper to perfume her 


neſt with roſemory or brimſtone, and you 
: | muſt take great care that the cock does not 


come at the eggs and ſet upon them for he 


i 1210 endanger the breaking of them, and 
cauſe the hen not to like her neſt ſo well. 


A hen will have chickens of divers co- 


E lours, if you paint the eggs variouſly when 
| you ſet them; if you cauſe her to pair with 


| 2 cock pigeon, partridze or pheaſant, ſhe will 


have chickens of a very agreeable colour. 


To ſet hens in winter time in ſtoves or 


Jovens, is of no uſe in England or Ireland, 


for though they may perhaps hatch; yet 


; the chickens may be good for little. 


However, a certain French author tells 


Ius that chickens may be hatched without 


he hens ſitting upon them; by filling two 
| cuſhions with hens dung, finely powdered, 


Land adding the folteſt of hens feathers, as 
we as may be, and putting the eggs 


8 babe 
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upon one of the cuſhions with the ſmalleſt 
ends uppermoſt, and putting the other 
cuſhion over them; they being ſet in a 
hot place; theſe muſt be left thus for two 
days without touching them; but aſter that 
time they muſt be turned to the twentieth 
day in ſuch a manner that they may be al! 
covered, and the twenty-firſt day the chic- 
keus muſt be taken gently out of the ſhel!s. 

This need not ſeem very ſtrange, ſceing 
we have very credible authority for it that 
the ancients hatched chickens under the 
ground in Egypt without any ailiſtance, and 
it has been experienced in our own time 
that the chickens may be hatched with z 
{mall fire or the heat of dung; but then 
many of them periſh. 

When hens are laying, the old ſtraw 
ſhould be taken away, and freſh put in, 
that it may not breed fleas and other vermin 
which much incommodes them. 

: Of the maladies of Hens. 

Sitting hens are ſometimes troubled wit 
lice and vermin ; for the cure, pound burnt 
cummin and ſtaphiſager of each equal quar- 
tities, and mix it with wine and rub the 
hens with it, or waſh them with a decoction 
of wild lupines. 

Hens are troubled with ſire Eyes. 
Woſh them with womans milk or the 
juice of purſlain, or elſe with armoniac cum- 

| min 


„ 


min reduced to powder, and honey mixed, 
of each equal quantities, and in the mean 
time keep them in the ſhade. 

If Hens are troubled with a looeneſs. 

Mix a handful of barley meal and as 
much wax, in ſome wine, make it into a 
maſs, and give it them in a morning, be- 
fore they have any other meat, or elle 
let them drink a decoction of apples or 
quinces. 

Hens ſometimes ſicken by laying too 
many eggs, ſo that having exhauſted their 
ſtrength they languiſh: the ſame ſometimes 
happens to fitting hens by their ſitting too 
long; to remedy this take the white of an 
egg which roaſt till it looks as if it were 
burnt; mix this with ar equal quantity of 
dried raitins, alſo burnt, give the hens this 
faſting, 

Hen THuſe. 

Let it be large and ſpacious, with a pret⸗ 
ty high roof and ſtrong walls to keep out 
both thieves and vermin ; let there be win- 
dows on the Eaft fide, that they may enjoy 
the benefit of the riſing ſun, ſtrongly lathed 
and clofe ſhut; upwards, an | round about 
the inſides of the walls upon the ground 
ſnould be Made iarge pers of three foot 
high for geeſe, ducks and large fowls to 
ſu in; and near unto the evings of the 
houſe ſhould be long pc ches, reaching 

from 
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9 
from one ſide of the houſe to the other, on 


which ſhould ſet cocks, hens, capons and 


turkies, each on ſeveral perches as they are 
diſpoſed. 

At another fide of the houſe at the dark. 
eſt part, over the ground pens, fix hampezs 
full of ſtraw for neſts, in which hens ſhou!4 


lay their eggs; but when they fit to ha:ch 


chickens, then let them fit on the ground, 
otherwiſe it will be dangerous. 

Alſo let there be pins ſtuck in the walls, 
that the poultry may climb to their perches 
with the greater eaſe. 

Let not the floor be paved, but made of 
earth, ſmooth and eaſy, let the ſmaller ſo] 
hav hole made at one end of the houſe 


to gon, and come*out at when they e 


they will ſeek out rooſts. in other places; 
but for larger ſow! you may open the doof 
morning and evening. 

And it would be the better if this her 


houſe were ſituated near ſome kitchen, brew 
houſe, bake houſe or kiln, where it may 


have the air of the fire, and be perfumed 
with ſmoak, which is to pullets both de- 
lightſul and wholſome. 
Chickens. 
As ſoon as they are hatched, if any be 
weaker than the reſt, wrap them in my 


and let them have the air of the fire; 


Will allo be very good to perfume te 
With 


„ 

with roſemary; ſo the firſt hatched chickens 
may be kept in a ſteve till the reſt are diſ- 
cloled, for they will have no meat for two 
| days; for ſome ſhells being harder than 
others they will require ſo much diſtance 
of time in opening ; but unleſs the chickens 
are weak or the hen unkind, it will not be 
amiſs to let them alone under her, ſor ſhe 
| will nouriſh them kindly. 
When they are two days old, give them 
| very ſmall oatmeal, ſome dry and foine 
ſteep'd in milk, or elſe crumbs of white 
bread, and when they have gained ſome 
| ſtrength, curds, cheeſe pairings, white bread, 
| cruſts ſoaked 1n drink or milk, barley meal, 

or wheat bread ſoaked in drink or milk, 
barley meal or wheaten bread ſcalded, or 
the like ſoft meat that is ſmall and will be 
eaſily digefted. 

It will be proper to keep them in the 
kouſe for a fortnight, and not ſuffer them 
to go abroad with the hen to worm; alſo 
green chives chopped among their meat is 
very good, and will preſerve them from the 
rye or other diſeaſes in the head, and never 
let them want clean water, for puddle water 
will be apt to give them the pip. 

Nor muſt you let them feed upon tares, 
darnel or cockle, for theſe are very dange- 
rous to young ones, nor let them go into 
gardens till they are fix wecks old. 1 


9 J. 
If you would have them crammed, coor, an 
them up when the dam has forſaken them, WW i; 
and cram them with dough made of wheaten WW ;, 
mea] and milk, which dip in milk and s 
thruſt down their throats; but let them MW; 
not be too big left they choak them, they Jan 
will be fat in a fortnight. dnt 
To diſtinguiſh whether a chicken is good 
or not. After a chicken is kill'd it will be 
= ſtiff and white, and firm in the vent if new 
= Kkill'd; but tender and green in the vent 
it ſtale. 
If you rub your finger on the breaſt of a 
ſcalded chicken, 1f it be new killed it vill | 
feel rough; but if ſtale ſlippery and ſlimy. bes 


«1 


A crammed chicken, if he be fat will 
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have a fat rump and a fat vein upon the Ning 
ſide of the breaſt of her, like a pullet. ate! 
To fatten Chickens. Wn 


Put them into coops and feed them with Wi: | 

| barley meal; put a ſmall quantity of brick Nhat 
duſt into their water, which they ought Ne 
never to be without, this laſt will give them Natel 
an appetite to their meat, and fatten them M- 6 
very ſoon. For in this caſe it muſt be con- te 
ſidered that all ſowls and birds have two Wi; 
ſtomachs as they may be called, the one is Ne 
their crop that ſoftens their food, and the may 
other the gizzard that macerates their food; ing 
in the laſt we always find ſmall ſtones ard Whey” 
ſhaip ſand, which help to do that office, Niſts 

| and 


E 


and without them, or ſomething of that 
kind, a fowl will be wanting of its appetite 
to eat; for the gizzard cannot macerate (or 
as it may be ſaid) grind the food ſaſt enough 
to diſcharge 1t from the crop, without ſuch 


ſand or ſtones, and in this caſe the brick- 
duſt is aſſiſting. 


C HA P. VII. 


2 Geeſe. 


\EESE are profitable many ways, as 
for food (for which they commonly 
bear a good price) their feathers and their 
creaſe, They will live upon commons or 
any fort of paſtures, and nced little care or 
attendance ; only they thould have plenty 
of water. The largett geeſe are reckoned 
ne beſt: but there is a fort of Spaniſh gooſe 
at is a much better layer and breeder than 
he Zngliſh ; eſpecially if the eggs are 
ttched under an Engliſh or Iriſh g00ſe. 
Geeſe lay in the ſpring, the earlier the 
better; becauſe of their price, and of their 
wing a ſecond brood. They commonly 
iy twelve or ſixteen eggs a-piece. You 
may know when they v. ill lay by their car- 
ſing of ſtraw in their mouths; and when 
hey will fit, by their continuing on their 
kits aſtey they have laid, A "gooſe fits 
| 


hir ty 


E 
thirty days: but if the weather be fair and 


warm, ſhe will hatch three or four days W 
. he: goflins. ave hacks I 

| ſooner. After the goſlins are hatched, 
ſome keep them in the houſe ten or twelve + 


days, and feed them with curds, barley. {i 1 
meal, bran, &c. After they have got ſome If 
ſtrength, let them out three or four hours * 
in a day, and take them in again, till they s 
are big enough to defend themſelves from . 


vermin. Others put them out at firſt, and h 
I think they do as well, One gander vil on 
ijerve five geeſe. ant 


If you would fat green geefe, you miſt 5 
ſnut them up when they are about a mont 
old, and they will be fat in about a month be. 
more. Be ſure to let them have always h 
them in a ſmall rack ſome fine hay, which 
will much haſten their ſatting. But for 
fatting of older geeſe, tis commonly cone 
when they are about fix months old, in cr 
alter harveſt, when they have been in tle 
ſtubble fields, from which food ſome kl 
them, which is a good way ; but thoſe thit 
have a mind to have them very far, ſr! 
them up ſor a fortnight or three weeks, an 
feed them with oats, ſpelted beans, bare; 
meal, or ground malt mixed with mi 
the beſt thing to fatten them with beige 
malt mixed with beer. But in fatting «if 
all water-fowl you may obſerve that th 
uſually fit with their bills on their rum 


wher? 
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where they ſuck out moſt of their moiſture 
and fatneſs, at a ſmall bunch of feathers, 
which you will find ſtanding upright on 
their rumps, and always moiſt, with which 
| they trim their feathers, which makes them. 
© WW oily and ſlippery more than other fowls 
'S WW feathers are, that the water may flip off 
) WW them, which if cut away cloſe, will make 


m chem fat in leſs time, and with leſs meat 
1d | than otherwiſe. Gee'e will likewiſe feed 
il on, and fatten well with carrots cut ſmall 

and given them; or if you give them rve 
it WW before or about Midſummer, it will ſtreng— 
h then them, and keep them in health, that 
th being commonly their ſickly time. 


in ſome countries they iheer their gel; 
bor their feathers, and ſome pull them twice 
Ja year; but this latter way is more injuricus 
to them, and therefore *tis better ſtaying 
OWE til! moulting-time, and till their death for 
C their feathers, 


aß CHAP: KN 


* Of Ducks and other Y/ater-Fmyl. 

ml 

ny I 3 ducks are very neceſſary for 
ng * bv Y | 

eile 1. the huſbandman's yard, in that they 

require no charge in keeping ; they live on 


wy 
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oY W'caſon they are very good for gardens, Once 
Ball | We . 
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Jost corn, worms, ſnails, Cc. for which © 
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in a year they are very great layets of eggs, 
eſpecially a fort of duck that turns up the 
bill more than the common kind; and when 
they fit they need little attendance, except 
to Jet them have a little barley or offal corn 
and water near them, that they may not 
ſtraggle far from their neſt* to chill their 
eggs, For the ordering of which, tis much 
the ſame way with that of geeſe. They 
are reckoned to be beter hatched under a 
hen than a duck ; becauſe while they are 
young, the hen will not lead them ſo much 
into the water. Some reckon it very good 
to cut off the feathers of their rumps ; be. 
cauſe when their tails“ are wet, it often oc- 
caſions their drowning. As to the fatting 
of them, you may do it in three vecks 
time, by giving of them any kind of con 
or grain, and good ſtore of water, Ground 
malt wet with milk or water is beſt. 

If you would preferve wild ducks, tea, 
widgeon, fſhell-ducks, Sc. you ſhould have 
a place walled in with a pond in it, that 
hath good ſhelter upon ſore iflind er place 
near it, that the duck may hide her egg 
from the drake, who will ſuck them, il be 
inds them. 

There is likewiſe a ſort of ducks calle 
decoy-ducks, that will bring whole fligits 
-of fowl to their retirements, where are col 
veniencies made for the catching of them. 
C HAY, 


11 
CHAP. X. 
Of Turkies. 


URKIES are a fowl that proſper 
T very well in open countries, where 
| there is not much ſhelter to harbour vermin 
1 W to deſtroy them; for they are ſubject to 
2 WM ramble. The hens likewiſe are ſo nNCcgil- 
gent of their young, that whilſt they have 
done to follow them, they never take any 
care of the reſt ; and therefore there muſt 
:- WF be a great deal of care taken of them whilſt 
- WM they are young to watch them, and to keep 
nz WM them warm, they being an extreme chill 
bird. But ſome, where they have a conve- 
Wl - Nency of a ſmall covert near the houſe, let 
d chem take their liberty, and feek their 

| ov7n neſts ; but 'tis only in ſome particular 
al, i places that they do well with ſuch ma anage- 
e ment. I knew a gentleman that had a hen 
hu i tuiky of the wild kind from Virginia; of 
ace which, and an 'Engliſh cock; he-Taifed-a 
very Ga breed, that bred wi! &; in the fields 
de and always became tame when grown up; 

ey were a very hardy breed, and much 
ed larger than ours, and reared tlieir young 
1315 Wh ones without any care or trouble, breeding 
much better than our Iriſh. 


very great feeders, and will devour a great 
I 1 „ deal; 


It you keep them with corn, they are 
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deal; but if left to their liberty when grun 


up, they will get their own livings without 
either trouble or charges, by feeding on 
herbs, ſeeds, c. 

Turkics being very apt to ſtraggle, wil 
often be laying their eggs in ſecret places; 
and therefore the common ſort of them 
muſt be often watched, and made to lay 
at home, They begin to lay in March, 
and will ſit in April, Eleven or thirtecn 
eggs are the moſt they ſhou!d fit on. They 
hatch in between twenty five and thiriy 
days: and when they have hatched thr 
brood, be ſure to keep the yourg ones 
warm ; for the leaſt cold kills them : feed 
them either with curds, or green fre 
cheeſe cut in ſmall pieces. Let their drink 
be new milk, or milk and water. Some 
give them oat-meal and milk boiled thick 
together, into which they put ſome worn: 
wood chopped ſmall, and ſometimes eggs 
boiled hard, and cut 1n little pieces. You 
mult feed them often, for the hen will nt 
take much care of them, and when they 
have gotten ſome ſtrength, feed them abocd 
in ſome cloſe walled place, where they can. 
not ſtray, and do not let them out till the 
dew is off the graſs, taking care to have 
them in again before night, becauſe tht 
dew is very prejudicial to them. 

For the fatting of turkies, ſodden bari 
is very excellent, or ſodden oats for t 
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firſt fortnight, and for another fortnight, 


only to be crammed in a morning, which 
muſt be given to them warm, and let out 


apt elſe not to fat ſo kindly. Their eggs 
| are eſteemed very wholſome, and a great 
| reſtorer of nature. 


CH-AP.--XL 
Of Pigeons. 
\IGEONS or doves are of ſeveral 


forts, both the wild and tame kind, as 
| wood-pigeons, rock-pigeons, ſtock or ring- 
ne WW doves, turtle-doves, dove coat-pigeons, and 
&k ſeveral forts of tame pigeons, that are com- 
n. W monly ſed by hand, and kept for the large- 
2 WW neſs of their bodies, beauty and diverſity 
of their colours. They breed almoſt ever 
month of the year. We ſhall only treat 
here of ſuch as are or may be kept in dove- 
d coats, with little or trouble to the owner, 
only the ſeeding of them in froſt or ſnowy 
weather, when nothing is to be had abroad; 
and about Midſummer, before peaſe are 
nipe, which time is uſuaily called Benting- 


about 


cram them as you do capons. They are 


all day, being ſometimes fed with corn while. 
ont; becauſe, being a ſullen bird, they are 


time, becauſe then neceſſity forceth them 
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about which time they uſually have a great 
many eggs and young ones, which will be 
ſtarved if they are not helped. But pigeons 
thrive beſt in open countries, becaule there 
generally is the moſt corn: and the gun- 
ners cannot get behind a hedge to ſhoot 
them; eſpecially in ſuch countries as they 
ſow a great many grey-peaſe and horſc- 
beans in; for they are ſowed the firſt of any 
ſort of grain ; their early feeding on which, 
_ occaſions them to be forwarder in breeding 
than in other places. Buck-wheat or bran! 
is alſo very good to feed pigeons with to 
make them lay and breed. < 

There is nothing the pigeons more affe? 
than ſalt; for they will pick the mortar out 
of the joints of ſtones or brick-walls, merc- 
ly for the ſaltneſs thereof; therefore mary 
give them, as often as need requires, 3 
lump of ſalt, which they uſually call a fal:- 
cat, made for that purpoſe at the ſalttcrrs, 
which makes the pigeons much affect the 
place. If lime be mixed with ſand, loam, 
and a little ſalt put to it, and laid near, or 
put into the pigeons-houſe, they will delight 
much to pick it: but it muſt not be made 
ſo ſtrong as common mortar, 

Where I formerly lived, I got a pair of 
ring-dove's eggs, and hatched them under 
a tame Pigeon, and they lived with the 
pigeons, and bred much better than the 

Pigeons, 
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pigeons, that in a little time I had great 
increaſe of them; ſo that I believe I might 
have ſtocked a dove coat with them, They 
are much better than any other ſort of 
pigeons, for the largeneſs of their bodies 
and their hardineſs, and in winter-time they 
will live upon ivy-berries, turnips and a 
oreat many other things that pigeons will 
not. But being obliged to remove my ha- 
bitation, I have not fince been able to 
make a thorough experiment of them. 
I ſuppoſe turtle-doves will do the ſame, 
becauſe I have often ſeen a great many of 
that ſort, (belonging to gentlemen) which 
were as tame as pigeons. Pigeons are 
ſometimes apt to be ſcabby on the backs 
and breaſts, which diſtemper will kill the 
young ones out-right, and make the old 
ones ſo faint that they cannot take their 


flight to procure meat, which ſtarves them 


by degrees, fo that whole dove-coats are of- 
ten deſtroyed with it, To cure which diſ- 
temper, 

Take a quarter of a ſtone of bay-ſalt, and 
as much common ſalt, a pound of fennel- 
ſeed, a pound of dill-ſeed, as much cum- 


min- ſeed, and an ounce or two of aſla-foe- 


tida: mix all theſe together with a little 
wheat-flour, and ſome fine-worked clay ; 
when it is well beat together, put it into 
two pots, and bake them well in an oven; 


and 


E 186 
and when they are cold, lay them long- 
ways or the ſtand or table in the dove. 


houſe. | 


, Bees. 


E E S are to be valued ſor their profit, 
and the ſmall trouble that attend; 
them, there being no fruit nor flower, no 
wood nor foreſt, no hill nor dale, no fruit- 
ful nor unſruitful ſoil, but what affords 
them matter to work. upon; nor is there 
any time wherein they are idle, except the 
extremeſt cold and wet ſeaſon. 
A convenient and neceſſary place ouglit 
to be made choice of for your apiary, or 
bee-garden, to place your hives in; which, 
it 'tis near the houſe, is the moſt convenient 
to look after at Frarming times, and on 
other occaſions: let it be ſecurely fenced 
from all ſorts of cattle, eſpecially hogs, and 
from all forts of fowl whoſe dung is ver) 
prejudicial to them. Let them be well de- 
fended from high winds on every ſide, wil 
ſuch fences as may let the ſun come to 
them: but they ſhould be ſheltered with 
ſome high buildings or brick wall thats 
ſolid, that it may keep the winds from 
coming through it, as well as over it: that 
place being beſt for them, that. is moſt ez 
| poſed 
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paſed to the ſouth, and where they may 


have the beſt opportunity to ſettle at their 
hives, when they come loaden home. 

It is alſo very c nvenient to plant ſeveral! 
trees and ſhrubs at ſome reaſonable diſtance 
near home, for them to pitch on at their 


warming, that they may not be in danger 


of being loſt for want of a lighting-place. 


Limes, phillyreas, ſycamore-trees, and firs, 


are particularly good to be planted near 


| them, becauſe from their flowers they dravr 


a great deal of honey and wax. 

The place being fitted, the ſeats to ſet 
the hives on are to be Provided; which, 
whether they be ſtools or benches, muſt 
be ſet a little ſhelving, that the rain may 
neither run into the hive, nor ſtay at the 


| door, 6 


'Tis not reckoned good to ſet any hives 
on a bench; becauſe in winter it may cauſe 
the bees to fight, by going into one ano- 


| ther's houſes, which they may ſometimes 


miſtake for their own ; and therefore ſome 
eſteem ſingle ſtools beſt, which are to be 
ſet at about two foot diſtance from one an- 
other, and to be ſupported with four legs, 
about twelve or fourteen inches from the 
ground. For their ſize they ſhould not be 
above half an inch or an inch bigger than 
the hive, ſave only before, where there 
ought to be the ſpace of three or four in- 

ches, 


e 
ches, that the bees may have room enough 
to light upon it. The beſt ſtools are of 
wood. Thoſe of ſtone are too hot in ſum- 
mer, and too cold in winter. 

The ſtools ſhould be ſet towards the 
South, or rather a point or two to the weſt, 
that the hive may ſomewhat break an eaſt- 
wind from the door, and ſtand in ſtrait 
rows from weſt to caſt. 

Mr.Worlidge propoſes to make for every 
hive of bees you intend to keep, a cot or 
houſe of about two foot ſquare, and two 
foot and a halt high, ſet on four legs, about 
ten inches above ground, and five or fix 
inches within the ground, and covered with 
boards or tiles to caſt off the rain, the back 


or north ſide being cloſed up very cle, 


and the caſt and weſt ſides to have doors 
to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with haſps to 
them, and at the face or ſouth ſide to have 
a falling-door that may come about half 
way down, which is to be elevated at ple 
ſure, and ſerves in ſummer for a pent-houſc; 
not only to beat eff the rain from the hives, 
but to defend them from the extreme heat 
of the ſun, which 1s apt to melt their honey. 
The other lower half ſhould have two ſmal! 
doors to open to either hand, which will 
ſerve to defend the holes of the hives from 
injurious winds, When the winter ap- 
proaches, and the cold winds are like t0 
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injure the bees, you may then faſten all 
the doors, which will defend the bees from 
the extreme of heat and cold, both which 
are injurious to them. 

In winter if you find them ſtand too cold, 
you may ſtuff ſtraw within the doors to keep 
them warm ; but the extremity of the cold 


doth not do them ſo much injury as wet; 


which theſe caſes beſt preſerve them from. 


| They likewiſe prevent the bees getting 


abroad upon every ſun-ſhine day, becauſe 


| the hives ſtand ſix or eight inches within 


| the doors, which makes them dark, and 
the bees inſenſible of a ſmall heat: when 
| after the common way of ſtools or benches, 
the ſun caſts its rays to their doors; which 


| warmth and light together, excites them 
forth to the expence of their proviſion, and 


| the loſs of their lives, as is evident by fre- 
quent experience; the mildeſt and cleareſt 


winters deſtroying or ſtarving the moſt bees; 


Se Re I a hee 


whereas the coldeſt and moſt froſty winters 
beſt preſerve them. 

In Spring as ſoon as the willow or withy 
bloſſoms appear, you may open the under 


doors, that the light and warmth of the 
ſun and air may encourage them to work; 


or elſe you will hinder their early breeding, 
and make them flothful. = * 


Several ſorts of hiyes are uſed in ſeveral 


ſceuntries; but the general ſort uſed in 


8 England 
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England or Ireland are wicker hives made 
of privet ; willow or har] daub'd with cow- 
dung tempered with duſt, aſhes, or ſand; 


or hives made with ſtraw bound with bram. 
bles : ſome, out of curioſity, that they may 
ſee the bees work, have them made of wood 
with glaſs, but they are very cold; fo that 
bees do not thrive well in them. Others 


have placed doyble Iives one by another, 


and ſome upon the tops of others, that ſo 


by taking of one of them away, they may 
leave the other for the bees without driving 


or killing them: but as I cannot find any 
of theſe experiments brought to perfection; 


ſol ſhall not treat of them, till I can ge a 


full account of ſome experimental progreſs 
that is made in them. 

The beſt hives, and thoſe that are the 
moſt in uſe, and warmeſt, are the ftraw- 
hives, the bigneſs of which ſhould be of 
between five and ſeven gallons, of a round 
form, rather broad than high; but you 
ought to have of each ſize, that you may 


| ſuit your ſwarms to them according as they 


are bigger or leſſer; and where you deſign 


to multiply your ſtock, make uſe of {mall 


hives, and of the larger where you deſire 4 
great deal of honey. 
Your hives being thus made, you mul 


_ dreſs them after this manner: take off al 


18 


the ſtaring ſtraws, twiggs and jaggs t 


| 
are 
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are offenſive in the hive, and make them 
as ſmooth as poſſible. If you need but 
few hives, you may prune them with a 
knife: if many, ſinge and rub them with a 
piece of brimſtone. 

Your hive being pruned, put in your 
ſpleets three or four of them; as the large- 
neſs of your hive ſhall' require: the upper 
ends thereof ſet together at the top of the 
kive, and the lower faſten about a handful 
above the ſkirt, Beſides theſe ſpleets 
the ſcraw-hive ſhould have four other 
ſpleets driven up into the ſkirts, to keep the 


| hive from ſinking When it is loaded; two 


of which are the two door-poſts, the other 
two are hind- poſts, ſet at equal diſtances. 
In ſwarming time the hives that you are 


minded to uſe, rub with ſweet herbs, as 


thyme, balm, ſavoury, marjoram, fennel, 
hyſſop, b2an-tops, &c. and when the {warm 
iz ſettled, take a branch of the tree where- 
on they pitch, and wipe the hive clean with 


| it, and wet the inſide of the hive with ho- 
| ney, mead, ſalt and water, ſmall-beer, or 
| honey and milk, or ſugar and milk. 


In the next place your hives muſt be 
kept cloſe for defence of your bees, firſt, 


| irom the cold by mixing of cow-dung with 


lime or aſhes, and with ſand, with which 
you muſt ſtop up the edges of the hive 
round, and againſt winter put a wicket of 
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a ſmall piece of wood, in which are three 
or four notches cut juſt big enough for the 
bees to go in and out at, that no vermin 
may get to them. 

If the ſpring be mild, calm and ſhower. 
ing 'tis good for ſwarms ; and they will be 
the earlier; but if it proves a cold, dry, 
windy ſpring, then will there be but fey 
ſwarms, and thoſe allo backward. Dry 
weather makes plenty of honey, and moſt 

of {warms. 

About the middle of May in an early 
ſpring, you mult begin to look after them, 
and obſerve what you can of the uſual ſigns 
that precede their ſwarming, that you may 
be the more watchful over thoſe that require 
it. When the hives are full (before which 
they will never ſwarm) they will caſt out 
their drones, although they be not quite 
grown, and the bees will hover about the 
doors. In cold evenings or mornings there 
will be a moiſture or ſweating upon the 
ſtool, and they will continually be running 


up and down haſtily, and lie out in fahr) 


evenings and mornings, and go in again 
when the air is clear. 

If the weather be warm and calm, the 
bees delight to riſe; but eſpecially in a ho! 
gleam after a ſhower or gloomy cloud hath 
ſent them home together. Then ſometimes 


they gather together without at the door 
0 
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not only upon the ſtool, but the hive alſo: 
where when you ſee them begin to hang in 
{warming-time, and not before, you may 


be ſure they will preſently rife, if the wea- 
ther hold. f 


Io lie forth continually under the ſtool 


or behind the hive, eſpecially towards the 
middle of June, is a ſign or cauſe of not 
ſwarming : for when they have once taken 
to lie forth, the hive will always ſeem emp- 
ty, as though they wanted company, and 
they will then have no mind to ſvarm. 

Much ſtormy and windy weather alſo will 


not ſuffer them to ſwarm when they are 


ready, and that makes them lie out, and 
the longer they lie out the more unwilling 
they are to ſwarm, Dy 

another cauſe of lying out is continual 
hot and dry weather, eſpecially after the 
lolſtice; which cauſing plenty of honey 
both in plants and dews, their minds are 
ſo ſet upon that their chief delight, that. 
they have no leiſure to ſwarm, although 
they might moſt ſaſcly come abroad in ſuch 
weather. et . 

But to make them ſwarm, ſome keep 
the hives as cool as may be, by watering 
and ſhadowing both them and the place 


where they ſtand, and then inlarging of 


the door to give them air, they move the 
cluſter gently with their bruſh, and drive 


them in, ” 
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If yet they he out and ſwarm not, then 
the next calm warm day about noon, while 
the ſun ſhineth, put in the better part with 
your bruſh, and the reſt gently {weep : away 
from the ſtool, not ſuffering them to cluſter 
again. Theſe riſing in the calm and heat 
of the ſun, by their noiſe, as tho' they were 
ſwarming, will make the other come om 
perhaps unto them, and ſo they may ſwat 

Divers other ways have been e 
to cauſe bees to ſwarm, as by placing a 
large pewter-platter under the cluſter of 
bees as they hang out in the heat of the 
ſun, ſo that it may ſtrongly reflect the heat 

upon them, which will provoke them to 


ſwarm. Rs 


If none of theſe ways will cauſe them to 
ſwarm, but that they he forth ſtill, then 
rear the hive enough to let them in, and 
cloom up the ſkirts all but the door: if this 
ſucceed not, there 1s no remedy. 

The ſigns of after-ſwarms are more cet- 
tain. When the prime ſwarm is gone, 
about the eighth or tenth evening after, 
when another brood is ready, and age! 
hath over filled the hive : in the mornivg 
before they ſwarm they will come donn 
near the ſtool, and there they call one ano- 
ther, and at the time of ſwarming they de- 
ſcend to the ſtool, where anſwering one 
another in more earneſt manner with ger 
an 
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and ſhriller notes, the mukitude come forth 
in great haſte, &c. 

If the prime ſwarm be broken, the ſecond 
will both caſt and {warm the boner, it may 
be the next day, ond attcr that a third, and 
ſometimes a fourth, but all uſually within a 
fortnight ; ſometimes allo a ſwarm will caſt 
| another that year, 

When the ſwarm is riſen 'tis the uſual 
cuſtom to make a noiſe with a pan, kettle, 
| mortar, &c. but ſome reckon it an inſigni- 
ficant ceremony, and others eſteem it pre- 

judicial. But if they like to be gone, caſt 
dat or ſand amongſt them to make them 
come down. 

When your ſwarm hath made choice of 
a lighting-place, you ſhall quickly ſee them 
knit together into a cluſter ; when they are 
fully ſettled, and the cluſter hath been a 
while at the biggeſt, then hive them. And 
having in ſtore ſeveral hives of ſeveral big- 
neſſes, make choice of one that the bees 
may go near to fill it in that year, but rather 
under-hive a ſwarm than over-hive them, 


and rub the hive with ſweet herbs, as is 
betore directed. 


Let the hiver drink a cup of good beer, - 


and waſh his hands and face therewith, or 
being otherwiſe defended, if the bees hang 
upon a bongh, ſhake them into the hive, 
and ſet the ſame upon a mantle or cloth 

an 
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on the ground, as is uſual; or you may 
cut off ihe bough if it be ſmall, and lay it 
on the mantle or cloth, and ſet the hive 
over it, which is the better way. 

If they light near the ground, lay your 
cioth under them, and ſhake them down, 
and place the hive over them ; and ſuch 
bees as gather together without the hive, 
wipe them gently with your bruſh towards 
the hive: and if they take to any other 
place than the hive, wipe them off gently 
with your bruſh, and rab the place with 
worm-wood, nettles, may-weed, &c. Then 
ſet the ſwarm as near as you can to the 
lighting- place, till all be quiet; every one 
knowing his own houſe. 

If the ſwarms part, and light in fight of 
one another, let alone the greater, and 
diſturb the leſſer part, and they will fly to 
their fellows :. but if not in ſight, hive them 
both in two ſeveral hives, and bring them 
together, ſhakeing the bees out of one hive 
on the mantle whereon the other hive ſtands, 
and place the other full hive on them, and 
they will all take to it. ; 

if it happen that your ſwarm come late 
after the middle of June, anꝗ that they are 
ſmall, under the quantity of a peck ; then 
put two or three of them together, whether 

they riſe the ſame day or-in divers; for by 
this uniting they will labour carefully, and 
gather 


E 
gather ſtore of honey, and ſtoutly defend 
themſelves againſt all enemies. The man- 
ner of uniting them 1s thus : 

In the evening when it waxeth dark, 
having ſpread a mantle on the ground, 
near unto the ſtool where this united ſwarm 
ſhall ſtand, ſet a pair of reſts or two ſup— 
porters for the hive ; knock down the hive 
out of which you intend to remove your 
bees upon the reſt ; then liſt up the hive a 
little, and clapping it between your hands 
to get out the bees that ſlick in it, lay it 


down ſideways by the bees, and ſet the 


ſtock to the ſwarm to which you would add 
them, upon the reſts or ſupporters over 
them; and they will forthwith aſcend into 

the hive ; thoſe that remain in the empty 
_ hive, by clapping it will haſten aſter their 
companions. When you have gotten them 


ail in, either that night or early the next 


morning, place the hive on the ſtool, &c. 
Some reckon it better to place the hive 
waerein you have newly put your {warm 
you intend to drive into another, in a place 
that the ſkirts may be uppermoſt, and (ct 
the other upon it, binding them about the 
ſkirts with a towel: end fo let them ſtand 
till the morni ing, and the bees will all aſcend 


that you may the next morning ſet the re- 


ceiver on a ſtool: and thus you may put 


three or four [warms together: but obſerve 
to 
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to unite them the ſame evening, or the next 
at fartheſt, that they ſwarm ; left having 
made combs, they are the more unwilling 
to part from them. 

In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with bees, 
'tis good to defend ones ſelf as well as may 
be againſt their ſtings; the ſecureſt way of 
doing which, is to have a net knit with ſo 
ſmall marſhes that a bee cannot get through; 
and of fine thread of ſilk large enough to 
come over your hat, and to lie down to the 
collar of your doublet ; through which yen 
may perfectly ſee what you do, without 
any danger, having alſo on your hands a 
good pair of gloves; woujen ones are the 
beſt | 

If a bee happen to catch you unaware, 


pull out the ſting as ſoon as you can, and 
take a piece of iron and heat in the fire; 


or for want of that, take a live coal, and 
hold it as near, and as long to the place es 
you can poſſibly endure it, and it will at- 
tract the fiery yenom, and aſterwards anoint 
it with ſome honey or mithridate, or if you 
take a little ſpittle and wet it with it, it will 
cure it. | 


As ſoon as a ſwarm hath entered its hive, 
they immediately, (if the weather will per 


mit) gather wax, and buiid combs : that 
in a few days time there will be large and 
compleat combs, They lie fo. thick about 
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E 
them, that it is impoſſible one quarter of 
them can be imployed at once, until the 
combs are brought to a conſiderable length, 
and then a great part of them may be em- 
ployed 1 in filling them, and the reſt in finiſh- 
their cells or combs. 8 

Their number towards the end of ſum— 
mer begins to leſſen, for in their proſperity 
at warming time, and ſhortly after, they 
are far more in number than in the autumn 
or winter, as you may eaſily diſcern between 
the quantity and number of a ſwarm, and 
thoſe you kill when you take them ; for 
the bees of the laſt year's breed do now by 
degrees waſte and periſh by their extraordi- 
nary labour, their wings decay and fail them; 
ſo that a year, with ſome advantage, is the 
uſual age of a bee, and the young only of 
the laſt ſpring ſurvive and preſerve the kind 
till the next. 

There are ſeveral things that are injuri- 
ous to bees, and much hinder their proſpe- 
rity, if not prevented. 

1. Noiſe, which may in part be remedied 
by the ſituation of the apiary, free from the 
noiſe of carts, coaches, bells, ecchoes, &c. 

2. Smoak, where land hath been burnt- 
beaten near unto an apiary, and the wind 


hath brought the ſmoak towards it, a greet 


many of the bees have been killed ; which 
is the reaſon they will not thrive 1 in or near 


great towns, 


3. Il 
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2. III ſmells are very offenſive to them. 

4. III weather, as wind, rain, cold, heat, 
&c. which is prevented by the ſituation and 
fencing of the apiary, and ordering of the 
ſtocks as before. 

5. The mice, birds, and other devouring 
creatures which are to be deſtroyed, 

6. Noiſome creatures, as toads, frogs, 
ſnails, ſpiders, moths, ants, &c. which you 
muſt endeavour to keep from them, and 
cleanſe all the hives ever and anon from 
theſe vermin. - 

7. Hornets and waſps in ſuch years where- 
in they abound, prove great enemies to the 
bees, by robbing them of their honey : they 
are deſtroyed by placing near the door of 
the hive a glaſs vial half full of beer, cyder 
or any ſuch thing, if ſome ſugar be added 
to it, it will do the better. 

8. Bees themſelves prove the greateſt 
enemies both by fighting and robbing. Se- 
veral occaſions provoke the bees to fight; 
which, if the battle be but newly begun, 
they may be hindered by ſtopping up the 
hive cloſe : but if they be gone ſo far that 
that moſt of the bees are out, the caſting 
of duſt among them was the antient way. 

The beſt time to remove an old ſtock is 
a little before or a little after Michaelmas; 
or, if you have overſlipt that time, then 
about the end of February, or e 
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of March, before they go much abroad, 
leſt it prevent their ſwarming. You may 
remove them at any time in the winter, but 
not ſo well as in the fore mentioned ſeaſons. 
The beſt time of the day to do it is in the 
evening, next after hiving, let the weather 
be fair, and do it in the evening when the 
bees are quiet; the beſt way of doing of 
which is thus: 

Take a board about the breadth of the 
bottom of the hive you intend to remove, 
and in the evening, or two or three even- 
ings before, lift it up and bruſh the bees 
that are on the ſtool forward, and ler the 
board be a little ſupported by two ledges to 
prevent the death of the bees on the ſtool. 
On this board ſet the ſtock, and fo let 
them ſtand till you remove them. When 
you come to move them, ſtop up the door 
1 the hive, and ſet the board whereon the 


hive ſtandeth, on a hand- barrow, and carry 


them to the place you intend. 


The feeding of bees is of little uſe, firſt, 


becauſe the bees that have not a profitable 
ſtock of honey to ſerve them over the win- 
ter, are not fit to keep: and then becauſe 
| they that are bee-maſters, and have not 
care enough of them to keep them fron 

pending of that ſtock they have in iter 


| time, muſt not expect to reap any conſide- 


cable advantage by them; and it oy he 
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preſumed will never take ſo much pains and 
care as is required in feeding of them. But 
as there are ſome ſtocks of bees in the 
ſpring time that may ſeem worthy of our 
care to preſerve, viz. Such as having but a 
ſmall ſtock of honey, and a good quantity 
of bees, by means of a cold, dry, unſeaſo- 


nable ſpring, cannot make ſuch timely pro- 


viſion as in other years they might have 
done, yet in all probability may prove an 
excellent ſtock, and may be worth our 
aſſiſtance. Food may be afforded to them 
ſeveral ways, but the beſt is by ſmall canes 
or troughs conveyed into their hives, into 


which you may put the food you give them: 


The cliief time of feeding them is in March 


when they begin to breed, and to fit on 


their young ones, which muſt be daily con- 
tinued till the ſpring ſeaſon affords them 
eaſe and proviſion abroad, becauſe at that 
time their combs are full of young bees, 


About the middle of Auguſt, weigh your 


hives, and take the heavieſt ; and the light. 
eſt, it they do not weigh fourteen pounds, 
they will hardly maintain themſelves ove! 
winter. 
Of all ſood, honey is the beſt and molt 
natural, which will go the farther, if it 1s 
mixed well with a moderate proportion c 
good weetwort. Some preſctibe toaſts ©! 
bread ſopped in ſtrong ale, and put int 
* 


! 

the bee-hive, whereof they will not leave 
one crumb remaining; ſome allo adviſe to 
put into the hive dry meat, or flour of 
beans ; others bay-falt, roaſted apples, &c. 
which are very good, eſpecially fait : which 
if ſome were mixed with water, and always 
ſet near them, it might do well, it being 
certain, that becs near the ſen always thrive 
the beſt ; which ſome attribute to their 
drinking of ſalt water, they flying (jay 
ſome) many miles to get jt. 

Mr. Worlidge propotes for the improve— 
ment of bees, to take a handful of baum, 
one dram of camphire, half a dram of muſk 
diſſolved in roſemary, as much yellow bees- 
wax as is ſufficient, oil of roſes as much; 
ſtamp the baum and camphire very well, 
and put them in the melted wax with the 
oil of roſes, and fo make it up into a mals, 
letting it cool before you] pu t in the muik ; 
for otherwiſe the heat will fume away moſt 
of the ſcent. 

Take of this maſs fo much as a hazle nut, 
and leave it within the bee-hive ; it will (as 
be ſays) much mereaſe the number of the 
bees, and you ſhall alſo find both honey 
and wax three times more profit, than 
otherwiſe you ſhould have had. 

A great thing to advance your bees is 
the having of fields near you, ſowed with 
brand, cole-ſeed or turnips, from which 
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they will draw great quantities of honey. 
Beans alſo are good for them. 

As the chief aim of the keeper of bees is 
an advantage in their honey and wax; ſo 
many have endeavour'd to find out ſome 
way to reap the profit of the bees without 
deſtroying them. One way that has been 
uſed for this purpoſe is drivirg thetn alter 
this manner, In September, or any other 
time after they have done breeding (elf 
the honey will be corrupted by the young 
bees in the combs) place the hive you intend 
to take with the bottom upwards, between 
three or four ſtakes, and {ſet the bive you 
intend to drive the bees into, over the ſame 
as before directed, in the uniting of ſwarms; 
then often clap the under hive between your 
hands in the evening; and ſo let them ſtand 
till morning: and then clap it again, and 
get as many bees out as you can, which 
will * to the other hive. This way 1s 
ſomething troubleſome to the unexperi- 
enced; yet beneficial in ſuch caſes, where 
you have a great ſtock of honey and ſev 
bees in one hive, and a {mall ſtock of honey 
in another; by wich means you fave the 
lives of your bees, which will gladly ex- 

change their hungry habitation for a more 
plentiful. 

But theſe ways have altogether ſailed the 


deſigns of the undertakers, as I ſaid N 


And therefore ] ſhall at preſent only deſcribe 
the common uſage, which is the taking of 
combs by killing the bees, which muſt cer- 
tainly be the only way of ordering them; 
becauſe tis impoſſible for them to live, if 
you deprive them of their food ; and there- 
fore about the latter end of Auguſt conſider 
with yourſelf what ſtalls you will keep, and 
what you will Kill ; the beſt ſwarms to keep 
are thoſe of one or two years ſtanding; and 
thoſe of three or four, which by reaſon of 
their ſwarming the laſt ſummer, are ſull of 
bees, and are the moſt likely to be beſt; 
but thoſe of that age which have caſt hives, 
not being like to continue, are to be taken, 
as are allo poor {ſwarms not worth the feed- 
ing, and all night ſtocks, and ſuch as do 
not carry out their droſs, and drive away 
the drones in good time; alſo thoſe whom 
the robbers eaſily aſſault, are to be ſuſpect- 
ed; and if their combs be once broken, 
delay not their taking; and alſo all ſtalls 
of three years. old, or upward, that have 
milled ſwarming two years together, 
eſpecially thoſe that have lain out the 
{ſummer before, and did not caſt the laſt 
ſummer; for ſuch do ſeldom profper ; and 
therefore 'tis better to take them while they 
are good, than in a vain hope of incre-t- 
to keep them till they periſh, Neither is 18 
fate to truſt to any after they have Rood 
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five years and upwards, that have miſſed 
ſwarming two years together, unleſs it be 
ſome ſpecial fort of bees, which always keep 
themſelves in heart: ſuch as theſe may be 
kept nine or ten years, Likewiſe if you 
have any that are very full of honey, as 


{ome years ſome will be, even down to the 


_ ſtool, ſuch ſtall is worth three or four, and 
therefore take them in their ſ-afon. 

Having made choice of your ſtalls to be 
taken, two or three hours before ſun-ſctting, 
dig a hole in the ground of about nine jn- 
ches deep, and almoſt as wide as the hive- 
{k1:ts, laying the ſmall earth round about 
the brims; then having a little ſtick, It 
at one end, and ſtripp'd at the other, take 
a brimſtone-match five or ſix inches long, 


and about the bigneſs of your little finger, 


and making it faſt in the ſlit, ſtick it in the 


middle or ſide of the hole; ſo that the top 


of the match may ſtand even with the brim 
of the pit, or within one inch of it, and then 
ſet another by it dreſſed after the ſame man- 
ner, if the firſt be not ſufficient. When 
you have fired the matches at the upper 
end, {ct over the hive, and preſently ſhut 
it Cloſe at the bottom with the ſmall earth, 
that none of the ſmoak may come forth ; 


fo ſhall you have the bees dead in a quarter 


of an hour. 
The hive being taken and houſed, Jay it 
foltly on the ground upon the ſides, not 
the 
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th: cdges of the combs ; and looſen the 
ends of the ſplirts with your finger, and 
the edges of the combs where they flick to 
the ſides of the hive, with a wooden lice 
take them out one after another, and hav- 
ing wiped off the half dead bees with a 
gooſe feather, break the combs preſently 
while they are warm, into three parts. 

The honey which firſt flows of itſelf from 


the combs is called Virgin Honey, (as is 


alſo the honey which comes from the firſt 
year's ſwarm.) This is the beſt and fineſt 
honey, being more cryſtalline, and of a 
finer taſte, than that which 1s ſqueezed out 
of the combs, and ſo may be kept for par- 
ticular uſes, or for the making of the fineſt 
mead, I ſhall conclude at preſent with giv- 
ing you ſome account of the way of order- 


ing your honey and wax, with the virtues 


of them, that you may be the more ſenſible 


of the advantages that accrue to mankind 
by this ſmall infect. 

When your combs liave run out as much 
as they will, put it up warm into pots by 
![(elf; this being the fineſt honey, as I ſaid 
beſore; and it will for two or three days 
time work up a ſcum of coarſe wax, druls, 


and other ſtuff, which muſt be taken off. 


The other honey, which 1s the coarſer fort, 
you muſt get from the combs, by preſſing 
them, which you may pot allo, except 

| what 
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v hat you deſign for the preſent to make 
metheglin with; which being done, what 
remains put into a hair bag and waſh in 
a trough or other veſſel to make mead or 
metheglin; and when the ſweetneſs is 
all waſhed out, being cruſhed dry, try the 
balls for wax. 
Ihe manner of ordering which is as fol. 
loweth. 55 
Tanke the wax and droſs, and ſet it over 
the fire in a kettle, or other veſſel that may 
eaſily contain it, and pour in ſo much wa- 
ter as will make the wax ſwim, that it may 
boil without burning, and for this reaſon 
while it is gently boiling over the fire, ſtir 
it often; when it is thoroughly melted, take 
it off the fire, and preſently pour it out cot 
the kettle into a ſtrainer of fine thin liner. 
or of twiſted hair ready placed upon a ſcrew 
or preſs, lay on the cover, and preſs out 
the liquor (as long as any wax comes) into 
a kettle of cold water, but firſt wet both 
the bag and the preſs to keep the wax from 
ſticking; at the firſt cometh moſt water, at 
the laſt moſt droſs, and in the middle moſt 
WAX, OS 
The wax growing hard make it into balls 
ſqueezing out the water with your hand, 
Which when you have done, break all the 
balls into crumbs, and in a kettle or ſkillet 
ſet it over a gentle fire: while it is melting 
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ſtir it and ſkim it with a ſpoon wet in cold 


water; and as ſoon as it is melted and 
ſcummed clean, take it off, and pour it 
into a pan or mould, befmearing the bot- 
tom and ſide firſt with honey, (the wax 
being as cool as it will run through a linen 
ſtrainer:) when you come near the bottom, 
pour it gently, till you ſee the droſs come, 
which ſtrain into ſome other thing by itſelf: 
and when it is cold, either try it again, or 
(having pared away the bottom) keep it for 
uſe. = | 
When the wax 1s in the pan or mould, 


if there is any froth remaining on the top, 


blow it together at one ſide, and ſkim it off 
gently with a wet ſpoon. This done, ſet 
not the cake abroad where it may cool too 
haſtily, but put it in a warm houſe not far 
from the fire; and if it be a large cake, 
cover it warm to keep the top from cool- 


ing till the inward heat be allayed, and ſo 


let it ſtand, not moving it till the cake be 
cold; if it ſtick, a little warming the veſlel 
or mould will looſen it; ſo that it will pre- 
ſently flip out. 

The properties of good wax are, that it 
is yellow, odoriferous or {weet, fat, faſt or 


Cloſe, light, pure, being void of any other 


matter. Tis always a ready money com- 
modity, eſpecially Englith or Inſh wax, 
winch is much better than foreign, and 

OD com- 
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commonly ſells for about five or ſix pound 


a hundred; it being of extraordinary uſe 
both in- ſurgery and phyfick ; beſides the 


uſe that is made of it for lights, the clear- 
neſs and ſweetneſs of which makes it pre- 
ferr'd before all other forts. 

As to its chirurgical or phyſical virtues, 
'tis recxon'd a mean between hot and cold, 
between dry and moiſt, being the ground 
of all ſearcloths and falves : it mollifies the 
ſinews, ripens and reſolveth ulcers; the 
quantity of a pea being ſwallowed down by 
nurſes, diſſolveth the milk curdled in the 
breaſt. It's oil is of excellent virtue to 
cure wounds, be they never ſo large or 
deep (being before ſtitched up) in ten or 
twelve days at the moſt, and healeth ſmall 
wounds in three or four days, by only a- 
nointing the wound therewith; and apply- 


ing a cloth wet in the ſame, ſtayeth the 


edding of hair, either on head or face, 
by anointing therewith. And 'tis as good 
for inward diſeaſes, if you give one dram 
at a time in white-wine, it will provoke 
urine, help ſtitches and pains in the loins, 
the cold gout, and all other griefs, coming 

of cold. 5 
Honey is little inferiour, either as to its 
benefit or uſefulneſs; tis of ſubtil parts; 
and therefore doth pierce as oil, and eaſily 
Paſſes the parts of the body; it hath a power 
h 8 10 
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to cleanſe, and therefore it openeth ob- 


MW fractions, and cleareth the breaſt and 

N lungs of choſe humours that fall from the 

head; it looſeneth the belly, purges the IR 

- W foulneſs of the body, and provoketh urine ; 1 
it nouriſheth very auch, and breedeth Wo 

good bloed; it prolongeth life, and 111 

) keepeth all things uncorrupted which are x 

put into it; and therefore phyſicians do 1 

temper therewith ſuch medicines as they 1 

deſign to keep long. Tis good for ſuch 

as have eaten muſhrooms, or drunk pop- 

* pics; it's an eminent ingredient in the 

great antidotes of treacle and mithridate, 

and is good againſt pleuriſies, phthiſicks, 

and other diſeaſes of the lungs. But 'tis for 


any diſtemper much better to be taken cla- 
rified than raw, it being thereby made 
more nouriſhing, lighter of digeſtion, and 
leſs laxative, as allo leſs ſharp, &c. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of making Hay. 


HAT upland you deſign for mow- 
5 ing, ſnut up the beginning of Febru- 
ary; but your low meadows and marſh 


i lands you need not lay up till April, except 
» the ſpring be very wet, and your marſhes 
MW very poachy. Many feed them *'rll the 
J firſt of May, eſpeciaily thoſe that are in 


danger of overflowing. In ſpring let all 
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the ſticks, ſtones, and other trumpery, be 
picked up, and the mole-caſfts ſpread, they 
will otherwiſe hinder the mowers : and if 


your meadows lie any thing uneven, or 


have been poached in winter, rowl them 
with a large wooden roller; becauſe the 
mowers will be able to cut much the cloſer, 
and the quantity of hay will anſwer the 
trouble. A man may mow near an acre of 
meadow in a day; if it ſtand well and be 
even, more than an acre; and if the graſs 
be thin on up land, mowing grounds, then 
ſtill more. | 
For the time of mowing graſs, it muſt 
be according to the growth or ripeneſs of 
it ; nothing 1s more prejudicial to your crop 
than mowing it too ſoon, becauſe the ſap is 
not fully come out of the root ; and when 
tis dry, it ſhrinks away to nothing: nor yet 
to let it ſtand too long, till it has ſhed it's 
ſeed, and that all the ſap is dried up, which 
only is the nouriſhing part of it for cattle; 
and therefore to know when graſs 1s fit to 
cut, look carefully upon it, and when you 
{ee the top thereof look brown, and begin 
to bend their heads, and that the red honey 
ſuckle flower begins to wither, which wil! 
commonly be about the middle or latter 
end of June, you may conclude it ripe. {\s 
foon as your graſs is mown, if there is plen- 
ty of it, that it he thick in the (wath, fo 55 
that neither the air nor ſun can paſs freely 
through 
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arough it, cauſe your hay-makers to follow 
the mowers, and to caſt it a road (except 


you fear wet; if you do, let it lie upon the 
ſwath) this they call tedding of it. At night 
make it into graſs cocks, the next day as 
Hoon as the dew is off the ground, ſpread it 
again and turn it. that it may wither on the 
other ſide ; then handle it, and if you find 


it dry, make it into cocks, Next day ſpread 


it again, and draw it into long rows, which 


they call winrows, which is a convenient 


way to dry the hay, and makes it eaſy to 
get together again in caſe of rain, to make 
up into large cocks which will ſecure it from 
wet, though you let them ſtand a day or 
two, Be ſure, before you carry your large 


cocks in, to open them once, and to ſpread 


them in the ſun, becauſe 'tis apt to give in 
the cock; and if any rain happen to fall on 
your hay, do not turn it 'till the upper ſide 


be dry: for to turn the wet grals to the 


moiſt earth is the readieſt way to rot it; 
neither open any of the cocks, till the out: 
ſide of them is dry. Where thick: leav'd 
weeds are amongſt the graſs, they will need 
more drying than ordinary graſs doth ; and 
when you have good weather, put in all 
the hands you can, that you may obſerve 
the old ſaying of making hay when the ſun 

ſhines. 
Mowing of land too often and too long 
is a very great prejudice to it, except it be 
\ land! 
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land that is conſtantly mended with water- 


floods: and therefore where you have not 2 
that conveniency once in three years, or 
every other year, feed your mowing lands, | 
if you eannot get manure conſtantly to keep 5 
them in heart. For feeding is as neceſſary 
for hay-ground, as fallowing is for corn- ˖ 
grounds. I ſhall not ſay any thing of after- . 
crops, becauſe I think them neither good { 
ior the land, nor yet the hay good for f 
cattle. » 2 
CHAP. XIV. x 

| Of ſeveral forts of Graſs-Seeds. 

| Shall not ſay much for the recommend- , 

1 ing of theſe graſſes, becauſe moſt by 5 

| experience know their profit ; but only b 
teach you to manage them, and then deſ- 1 

| cribe their ſeveral kinds. 

ö In ſowing of all ſorts of graſs ſeeds, let 0 
your land be plowed more than once, to WM 11 
kill the natural graſs and weeds, which elſe Rh 
are apt to choak it; and they muſt be ſowed 1 
after the corn that you ſow with them, ſo C 

as to harrow the land but once over after they 155 
are ſown, which is beſt done with a buſh or 

a gate ſtuck with buſhes. = 

| $ 1, Of Clover-Graſs. b 

Of the ſeveral ſorts of theſe kinds of M {© 

ſeeds, that which the precedency is com- 9 


monly 
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monly given to, is the clover-graſs, for the 


great improvement it makes upon land, the 
goodneſs of its hay, and the profit of its 
ſeed, which moſt authors give a very great 
account of the advantage of: but as they 
are ſilent about the nature of the land, that 
theſe great improvements have been made 
upon, and of the particular way of ordering 
ſuch lands; ſo their accounts are very ſhort 
in reſpect to the particular application that 


might elſe have been made to lands of the 


ſame kind: but the great advantage of 
clover is, that it improves land by the great 
quantity of cattle it maintains, and fits it 
for corn again in two or three years time, 
it being one of the beſt ways of improving 
moſt ſorts of lands, eſpecially clays, where 
manure 1s ſcarce, and therefore much uſed 
in clay countries. | | 
Clover is of ſeveral forts; the great clo- 
ver is reckoned the beſt, whoſe ſeed is like 
that of muſtard, except in that it is rather 
an oblong than round; the choiceſt of 
which is that of a greeniſh yellow colour, 


ſome of it a little reddiſh; but the black is 


not ſo good. Engliſh ſeed is the beſt. 

An acre of ground will require ten pound 
of ſeed, and ſome land twelve pound; tis 
better to ſow it too thick, than too thin: 


ſome have ſown a great deal more with 


good advantage, It delighits moſt in a rich 
M 2 warm 
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warm ſoil, and ſuch lands as are mo 
dunged, marled, limed, &c. as I ſhall ſh 
hereafter. But the clays that are long in 
ſwerding, and little ſubject to weeds, are 
the beſt land for clover ; becauſe in thoſe 
lands that graze ſpeedily the natural graſs 
eats it out, which all ſorts of light 
lands are ſubject to, and likewiſe to wath 
from the roots of the clover, ſo as to leave 
them bear, which gives opportunity to the 
froſt to kill it, But in the beſt grounds it 
will not bare any thing of a good crop 
longer than three or four years. To choole 
good clover ſeed, put ſome of it into a 
glaſs of water, and that which links is good, 
but that which ſwims is nought. 

The uſual way of ſowing it is, either with 
barly Or oats after the corn 1s ol D, which 
tis beſt upon this account, to fow ſomething 
thinner than ordinary, The uſual time of 
ſowing it is at the end of March, or begin- 
ning cf April, in a calm day; but the est 
time of {owing it in dry lands, is with black 
oats, as forward in tlie ſpring as you can, 
that ſo it may get up while the rains laſt, 
before the dry weather comes; ſome ſow it 
with wheat or rye at Michaelmas, which 
gives it an opportunity of ſhedding 1:5 feed, 
and occaſions its growing thick, and laſting 
longer 4 but then 'tis beſt ſowed upon dry 
lands that will bear ſowing of both the wheat 


and 
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and the rye upon broad ridges. This way 


tis moſt certain of taking, if it prove a 
mild winter: but if hard froſt and great 
ſnows come, 'tis very hazardous; though 
ſome adviſe the ſowir g of it alone at Mi- 
chaelmas, which, they ſay, makes it come 
up freer from weeds, than if ſown in ſpring, 
and will cauſe it to get ſtrength enough to 
preſerve itſelf againſt winter: and ſome fow 
rey-graſs with the corn at Michaelmas, and 
early in the ſpring ſow the clover, which 
they cover only by rowling of it. Theſe 
ways are what, I muſt confeſs, I have not 
known the experience of, but I am certain 
that the froſt will not hurt the root, if it 
doth lie bare, though it will ſpoil all the 
graſs; for which reaſon moſt take care to 
feed it cloſe before the winter comes. 
About the middle or end of May, you 
may cut the firſt crop for hay, which takes 
up more time and labour to dry than ordi- 
nary graſs, and will go very near together; 
yet if it grow not too ſtrong, it will be 
exceeding rich and good f:r the fatting of 
cattle. The exact time for cutting of it is 
when it begins to knot. Some after the 
firſt crop mow two other crops before win- 
ter; but they ſeldom have weather good 
enough to make the laſt crop well ; and 
therefore 'tis better to take but one crop 
more, eſpecially if you deſign it for ſeed, 
5 3 which 
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which you muſt let ſtand till thorough ripe, 
for it will not be very ready to ſhed. When 
you firſt obſerve the feed in the huſk, it 
will ripen in about a month's time more; 
and when the ſeed begins to change its 
colour, and the ſtalk begins to die, and 
to turn brown, and be of a yellowiſh colour, 
mow it in dry time, and preſerve it as ry 
as you can: it ripens ſome years ſooner 
than others; and therefore you muſt be 
guided by the ripeneſs of it. If clover is 
apt to wear out of your ground, ard 
you have a mind to continue it without 
new ſowing, mow it the latter end of 
May, and let it ſtand abont three months 
till it caſts its ſeed, and then feed it with 
cattle, and it will ſow itſelf afreſh, and 
come (as I am told) as thick as if new 
ſown, 


One acre of this graſs will feed as many 


cattle as five or {1x acres of common grals. 
Some reckon the beſt way to feed cattle 
with it, is to put it in racks, becauſe of 
the great quantity that they tread down 
with their feet, and becauſe it ſhrinks ſo 
much 1 in drying. 

Great care muſt be taken of cattle that 
are firſt put into it, leſt it burſt them. To 
prevent which, ſome give them ſtraw with 
it, and ſome ſtint them as to quantity; but 


the beſt way is ony- to turn | them into it 
the 
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the firſt day about noon, when the dew is 
off, and in a dry day, for about half an 
hour ; the next day for an hour; the third 
day for two; and then for three or four 
days put them in as ſoon as the dew is off 


the ground, and let them ſtay in till four 


or five o'clock in the afternoon, and after 
that there will be no danger, eſpecially if 
tis not too wet weather. If 'tis, be the 
longer before you let them ſtay in all 

night. However, 'tis better for any other 


ps than milch cows. But ſome ſow tre- 


foil or rey-graſs with their clover, which 
very much prevents it doing of injury to 
cattle; and as 'tis a graſs that grows very 
upright, it ſhoots through the branches of 
the ſpreading clover, and makes the crop 
much better, | 
Your clover being preſerved dry, about 
the midſt of March, thraſh it, and cleanſe 
it from the ſtraw as much as you can, and 
beat the huſk again ; being very well dried 
in the ſun after the firſt thraſhing, get what 
ſeed you can out of it, and aſter you have 


_ thraſhed it, and chafed it with a fine rake, 


and dried it well in the ſun again, if you 
rub it, you may get out a great deal more: 


ſome get above two buſhels out of an acre, 


a good thraſher can thraſh out but about 
1x gallons in a day. Some ſay that the beſt 
way of ſowing it is in the huſte; but *ris 


e 
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ſomething difficult to ſow that way. The 


ſeed of clover will grow as well at two years hs 
old, as at the firſt, If one could get an al 
account from Flanders how they thraſh their b 
clover there, it would be of great advantage V 
for the propagation of it. In ſome places o1 
when they ſow their etch crops, they ſprin- ſy 
kie a pound or two of clover on an acre, th 
and this they feed off in ſpring before they 0 
fallow their land, which they do a little * 
later than they would elſe do, eſpecially if * 
they deſign their fallow for barley. la 
S. 2. Of St. Foin er Holy Hay. ta 
St. Foin, where it will grow, is eſteemed m 
one of the beſt of theſe ſorts of graſſes, be- tc 
cauſe of it's long continuance and bulk: in yl 
many Jands it will laſt twenty or thirty Y 
years: beſides it improves the land it grows 01 
on very much; for the plowing in of the | 
roots is excellent manure for it, which is 1 
what is not uſual with theſe ſorts of ſeeds. W 
You may break up your land, and ſow it fo 
with corn till 'tis out of heart, and then hi 
ſow it with St. Foyn again. Tis reported te 
to grow on any dry barren land where hard- © 
ly any thing elſe will grow; and the roots tr 
running deep and growing great, are not | 
ſoon dried up by the parching heat of the tl 
ſun ; though *tis reckoned to thrive beſt in a li 
ſhallow ground, becauſe elſe in ſome ſoils tis b 
apt to run too deep: in ſome parts it grows on fe 
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very ſtony dry hills, where the earth is not 
above half a foot deep, its roots running in 
between the cracks of a flaky lime: ſtone. 
Which makes me conclude it will do beſt 
on land that 1s ſweet, lime-ſtone being of a 
{weetning nature to land ; but I could wiſh 
that ſome particular obſ-rvations were made 


of the nature of the ſeveral lands in the ſe- 


veral countries where it doth grow : for 'tis 
certainly one of the beſt improvements of 
land that can be made uſe of where it will 


take, eſpecially where manure is ſcarce, Lou 


may ſow rey-graſs with St, Join, and I am 
told it makes a great improve ment of it, and 
yields a good crop the firſt three years. 
You may ſow five buſhels of St. Foin and 
one buthel of rey-graſs on an acre. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance tells 
me he has found a very great advantage by 
watering his St. Foin in dry weather at new 
fowing of it, and when it comes up; which 
he doth with a water cart, carrying his wa- 


ter in a cafk, to which he has a tap at the 


end, which lets the water run into a long 
trough which is full of ſmall holes. 

It muſt be ſown in far greater quantities 
than the clover-feed, becauſe 'tis a larger, 
lighter- ſeed. They commonly allow four 
buſhels to an acre. You need not fear 
ſowing of it too thick, becauſe it the ſoon- 
er ſtocks the ground, and deſtroys all the 


Other 
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other graſs and weeds. It may be ſown 
alone, or with oats, or barley, as the other 


_ graſs-ſeeds are but you muſt be ſure to 


make your ground very fine for this and al} 
other graſs-ſeeds.. Do not feed it the firſt 
year, eſpecially with great cattle, becauſe 


the ſweetneſs of it will provoke the cattle 


to bite too near the ground; and, Jarge cat- 
tle treading on it 1s a great injury to it, ef. 


pecially in wet weather; and therefore 'tis 


beſt mowing of it the frſt and fecond year, 
and after that it will be out of danger. 
The marling of St. Foin, when 'tis almoſt 
worn out, makes a great improvement of 
it for three or four years, and after that the 
graſs which the marle produces will be near 
as good as St. Foyn. It once in four or five 
years you ſow it with ſoot, it will increaſe 
it very much, and cauſe it to laſt a great 


deal longer. 


The beſt time of ſowing it is in Autumn, 
from the beginning of Auguſt to the end of 
September, if towed alone; but if mixed 
with other grain, in the ſpring, from the 
beginning of February till the end of March; 


the earlier 'tis ſown in either ſeaſon, the 


better : and 'tis bettzr to be ſown alone, 


than with other grain, 


If you reſerve it for mowing, it muſt be 
laid up by the latter end of March. The 


time of cutting it is when it begins to flow- 


er, which is about the middle of May, 
ſome- 
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ſometimes later. This ſort of hay i is very 
excellent for horſes. 

It is the beſt food for great cattle, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring. It hath not the danger 
attending of it, that the clover hath. It 
breeds abundance of milk, and the butter 
that is made of it is very good. If you 


feed it with ſheep let it be in autumn, and 


in the winter : It fattens them very ſpeedily. 
6. 3. La Lucerne. 
This is a plant much commended for an 


excellent fodder, and by ſome preferred 


before any other ſort, being to be managed 
after the ſame way with other ſeeds of this 
kind, and 1s reckoned to grow on any ſort 
of land ; but the ſeed coming from France, 
the war-time hath prevented it's being ſo 
much propagated as otherways it would 
have been; and therefore I cannot find 


ſuch obſervations made about it as yet, as 


might be expected. They ſow twelve or 


fourteen pound upon an acre, The time 


of ſowing it is about the middle of April. 
It may be mowed twice a year and fed all 
the winter. The hay muſt be well dried 
and houſed, it being otherwiſe bad to keep. 
It is good for all ſorts of cattle, but beſt for 
horſes : it feedeth much more than the or- 
dinary hay, and cauſeth abundance of milk, 


and muſt at firſt be uſed with caution, and 


be mixed either with other hay or ſtraw ; 
you 
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you may alſo feed the graſs, but if you 
mow it, 'tis beſt to do it but once a year. 
It will laſt, as I am told, twenty years. 
one acre 1s reckoned to keep three horſes 
all the year, if it takes well. It purges in 
ſpring, and makes any cattle fat in ten or 
twelve days. „„ 
d. 4. Of Rey-Grafs. 
This ſort of graſs is reckoned to grow on 
any land, but chiefly in cold, ſowre, Clayey, 
and weeping grounds. It endures the ſum- 
mer droughts, and the winter-froſts, being 
the beſt of winter foods, and ſprings the 
earlieſt of any. The ſhorter it is fed the 
better. There can be no danger of over— 
Rocking it, becauſe if left to grow too rank, 
the ſtalk is apt to grow hard and ſticky; 


"tis beſt for horſes and ſheep, and very 


much prevents the rotting of the latter. 
Some ſow two buſhels to an acre; but the 
beſt quantity 1s three buſhels, where they 
ſow it with clover, which is the beſt way of 
ſowing it. Where land is proper for it, they 
ſow eight pound of clover, and one buſhel 
of rey-graſs upon the acre, It will laſt 


mow it for hay, and thraſh out the ſeed. 
Some tell you of five quarters being got 
off an acre, Some, when they find their 
rey-graſs thin, take a buſhel of ſeed and 
ſow it upon an acre, and only roll it in, and 

WEE it 


upon ſome Jands ſeven or eight years. Some 
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it will make it very thick. Rey-grafs will 
kill thiſtles. 


If rey-graſs ſeed be cut ſomething green 


it makes the beſt hay, end the ſeed will 


grow, but not ſo well as if ripe ; but you 
muſt take care, if the ſeed is newly thraſn- 
ed, that it do not lie thick, becaule it will 
heat.” 
$ 5. Of Thp clover, Trefoil or Thr ce. lav 
Grafs. 

This ſort of graſs is finer and ſwee! 
than the great clover, and npon ſome 19 
is a very great improvement, though 'tis 
reckoned to grow upon any ſoil. Mr. Hart- 
lib in his legacy, ſays, that there are twen- 
ty-three ſorts of it, and that. each fort de- 
ights-in a particular foil; as ſome of it in 
watry places, ſome on dry, lome on clay, 
and fome on ſand, which may give occaſion 
to moſt to reckon that it wil grow on any 


land. But there are many forts of land | 


that will bear but indifferent crops of it. 
which many times may be occationed by 
the not ſuiting of it to the land "tis fown on, 
Concerning which, if ſtrict obfrvation 
were made, I believe it might be much 
improved, , 

It may. be ſown with c corn, as clover, and 

ther graſs-ſeeds are, or alone only for 
graſs, or being (prinkled i in meadows, will 
mend the hay both in quantity and quality 
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They commonly allow twelve pound to af 
acre. Tis reckoned a more laſting fort of 


graſs than rey-graſs, eſpecially the yellow 


hop trefoil. 
g. 6. Of ſeveral other Graffes or Hays 

Eſparcet is a kind of St. Foin, and bu 
ſome judged to be the ſame. 
La Romain, or French tares, or vetches, 
15 a grain that in France is ſown annually, 
and is very quick of growth, being very 
good food for cattle, eſpecially horſes; and 
after feeding 1t the fore part of the ſummer, 
they let it grow for hay. Tis not ſo good 
as the other graſs-ſeeds, becauſe it is but 
of ſhort continuance : it is reckoned to 
grow on very poor dry land. 
Spurry-ſeed is uſually fown in the low- 
countries twice in a ſummer, the firſt time 
in May, that it may flower in June and 

uly; and in Auguſt the ſeed is uſually ripe. 

he ſecond time of ſowing it is aſter rye har- 
veſt, which grounds they uſually plow up, 
and ſow with this ſeed, to ſerve their kine 
in winter, when other graſs is eat up. It 
makes excellent butter, Hens will greedily 
eat the herb, which will, as Mr. Harthb 
ſays, make them lay the better. 

Jam told that in ſome places they make 
good improvement of their lands by ſowing 
them with parſley, and that it prevents the 
rot of ſheep : others make great improve. 

e ment 
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ment of ſome land by ſowing it with maf- 
tard ſeed for the fame uſe, But for theſe 
fort of ſeeds and many other things, I ſhall 
refer you to a farther account of this and 
other particulars, which I ſhall be obliged 
to any that will give us any aſſiſtance in the 
information of. 5 | 

If you deſign. to lay down any land for 
graſs, without ſowing it with grals-leed, lay 
it down. when you ſow wheat or rye; but 
then your corn ſhould be ſowed on broad 
ridges. Some ſome ſay that St. Foin, Clo- 
ver, Trefoil, and other graſſes of that kind, 
are found to do better, and to be more 
laſting, when fown alone, and not accord - 
ing to the uſual way, with barley or oats, 
But I refer theſe things to experience. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


A Receipt to prevent blight, mi Yew, blaſt, 


or ſmut in corn; communicated by Mr. 
ce of Spaw-Mount, tear Dur 


gannon, Sept. 26, 1759. 


T is agreed on all hands that the great- 
eſt misſortune which:can;pofibly happen 


19.4 erop of wheat; is, tliat of its turning 


black or ſmutty, and as the real cauſe of 
ſuch blackneſs (I fear) hath not yet been 
found out, the remedy againſt it hath not 
been generally and conſtantly made uſe of. 
The cauſe aſſigned by all or moſt of the 


writers on Agridulture is, that at certain 


ſeaſons a denſe glutinons vapour deſcends 
between the ſetting and riſing of the ſun 
upon the ear of corn, and ſo binds up - 
vaives, (commonly call'd the ch 1aft) 1 
which the growing corn is 1nveloped, Nat 
vegetation is thereby obſtructed, becauſe 
in ſach cireumſtances it cannot imbibe thoſe 
pitrons particles of the air which tend to 1ts 
maturation, and of conſequence it becomes 
a mere 
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a mere rotten heap of putrefaction; from 
this method of reaſoning, ws obſerve the 
Englith farmers frequently in a ſummer's 
morning haling a rope extended by two 
perſons along and through their corn fields, 
to ſhake off their condenſed air or dew ; but 
I humbly apprehend, from the following 
reaſons, that they are much miſtaken as to 
the real cauſe of that diſtemper. 

It being a difficult matter, ſome time 
ago to procure clean good ſeed wheat, in 
that part of the country where I occupy a 
farm, I prevailed upon a friend to obtain 
for me three barrels of the red Lammaſs- 
wheat from England ; when I had it home, 
it carried the appearance of as fine grain, 
and as clean and clear of dirt and ſmut, as 
ever ſprung from the earth; but upon caſt- 
ing a few buſhels of it into my veſſel of 
pickle, [ found that at leaſt a fixth part 
iwam at top, and notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent ſtirring of it, I could not force it to 
ſubſide; thereupon I ſkimmed it off, but 
to my great NNE, it had the ap- 
pearance of as p. ump and round grain as 
that which fell to the bottom; I ſpread it 
upon a table and examined it more mis 
nutely, and could not perceive the leaſt 
defect in it, but upon opening it with my 
penkniſe, I found it was conca ved or made 
nollo on one fide of the grain, and not in 

N 3 the 
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the centre, which I apprehend was occaſi- 
oned by ſome animalcu'ze imperceptible to 
the naked eye, whereupon, for experi- 
ment's ſake, | fowed the whote of what! 
ſo ſkimmed off, on one part of my fallows 
by itſelf, and ſowed what ſubſided on ano- 
ther part, and the conſequence of that ex- 
periment was, that the greateſt ſhare of 
that ſwimming corn at the enſuing ſeaſon, 


produced a ſmutty crop, and I had not a 


tingle ſmutty head on the part of the field 
where the ſubſiding corn was ſowed, but 
not being fatisfied with what had then ap- 
peared, I examined more ſtrictly that ſmut- 
ty crop, and I found not only there, but in 
my neighbours fields, which I alſo examin- 
ed, that where two or more Stamina or 
ſtalks were produced from one grain of 
corn (which I diſcovered by tracing them 
downward to the root) they were all ſmutty; 


and the different ſound ſtamina proceeding. 


ſrom one and the ſame root, were all ſound; 
from whence it may be reaſonably inferred, 
that vegetation 1s principally produced, and 
plants are ſuſtained and grow by the roots 
or fibres collecting their nutritive Juices 
from the moiſt earth, which are carried up 
through the perpendicular tnbes by the 
power of attraction, but by the loſs of one 
part of the grain ſo maimed, and conſc- 
quently by a proportional deficiency i in the 
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roots or fibres, which are ſo many months 
to collect nouriſiment for the ſtamina and 
new grain) they exert only ſo much ſtrength 
as to throw out the talks and heads, but 

cannot collect ſufficient nutriment to com- 
pleat or maturate the different ears of corn; 
and it may likewiſe be reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
that thoſe animalcule winch took up their 
jodgment in the lingie grain, are in vegi- 
tation communicated upwards through the 
tube of the ſtamen to the head of the corn, 
where they are collected and multiplied 
into an heap of black corrupted matter, as 
a proof of which, every ſuch ſingle {muted 
head upon a nice furvey 1s found to abound 
with little living creatures. ö 
This I take to be a more rational hypo- | 
theſis, for if ſuch ſmuttineſs were produced 
ſrom the air, is it to be preſumed that it 
would partially ſtrike thoſe heads only 
which grow from one root, when promil- 
cuoully interſperſed with heads proceeding l 
from other roots? Wherefore I apprehend. 
it may be juſtly recommended. to all good * 
huſbandmen to be careful in making a 
ſtrong pickle for their feed-wheat, and to 
| ſkim off and caſt away all the corn which 
floats, as a ſure means of preſerving it from 
ſmut, but let them be cautious not to let 
it ſtand too long in their pickling tubs, be- 
| fore the ſwimming corn be taken off, for 
if it is permitted to ſtard long, thoſe ho- 
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low or concaved grains will ſoon imbibe 
the water, and ſubſide with the ſound corn; 
and as I have gone ſo far, I will alſo give 
you the pickling receipt. 5 
The Receipt. 

Take as much dunghill or rotten water 
which diſtills from a dunghill, as will make 
your quantity of corn {wim, put therein as 
much ſalt with a pound of pulveriſed nitre, 
commonly called ſalt- peter, or in lieu there- 
of two pounds of copperas, as will cauſe 
it to bear an egg, ſteep. your corn twelve 
hours, aſter being ſkimmed of the light 
corn as above; ſtrain it out and dry it with 
flacked lime or dry turf aſhes, and ſow it, 
but be careful to ſow the next day or the 
day following, for if wet weather happens, 
and it be kept four or five days out of the 
ground, the corn peels and will not grow : 
As the pickle decreaſes it may be augment- 
ed by adding more water and ſalt, &c. 
until all the (ſeed intended. to be ſowed be 
pickled. | 
Another Receipt ; communicated by a mof 

eminent and efteemed Fluſbandman and Far- 
mer in this kingdom, from the experience of 
many years. 

Take a quantity of the ſtrongeſt bay 
ſalt, of which, with water, make a. pickle, 
of ſtrength ſufficient to bear a hen's egg 
floating. Steep your ſeed corn therein lo- 
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thirty Houtfs, or if more it will not be the 
worſe, ' * 

This method will not only prevent a 
blight, ſm; "&c, but will even cure e 
ſeed, and free wheat, bear, barley, and all 


kinds of grain, -ſ© that they may be repeat- 


ed without any ill effects; it alſo deſtroys 
the very pernicious red-worm, a vermin 
moſt deſtructiue to crops: Beſides, it is 
ſo cheap, ſo effectual, and ſo well known 
to many, that it is aſtoniſhing it hath not 
been hijherto more e uſed by the induſtrious 
farmer. 

N. B. This redebph hath not been known 


once to fail in the courſe of many years. 


Gentlemen who would willingly ſee 
curious improvements in tillage, may be 
highly gratified between Naas and Kilcut 


len- Bridge, and other parts of the county 


of Kildare; at Rathnally in the county of 
Meath near -Tiim 4 and at Portmarnock, 
and many other places in Fingal in the 
county of Dublin. 


Here follow ſome uſeful Obſervatr;ns. 


% The beſt breed of HORNED 
CATTLE for ſize and other fitting qua- 
lities is to be . counties of Meath, 
Mayo and feveral parts of Conaught : I he 
moſt ane breeders now reliding in 
thoſe countis 
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For all other particulars relative to thofe 
cattle, as to the management of them in 
all points, with obſervations on their dil 
tempers, and the moſt approved receipts 
for eure, Se the whole ſecond. chapter of 
this book, begining at Page 24: 


The beſt SHEEP for breed, &c, are to 
be had in the counties of Reſeomman, Galwey 
and Tipperary. 


The fineſt HORSES for ſize, ſhape, &c, 
are in the county of Clare, There is in 
many parts of the North, a very hardy, 
ſerviceable, low-fized Horſe, excellent for 
the road or carriage, 
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To kill worms 38 
Of bleeding a cow ib. 
For a looſeneſs or bloody flux ib. 
Of ſheep ib. 
Of the diſeaſes of ſneep 453 
Of goats 46 
Of ſwine 48 


"3 1 
The feeding and fattening hogs for bacon 


72 
For the gargol, or gurgut in hogs 77 
For the meazles 78 
Of Rabbits | 79 
Infirmities of Rabbits $2 
Of dogs | Bon i. $9” 
Of fowls 3357 
Of the maladies of hens | 02 
If hens are troubled with fore eyes ib. 
— a looſenefs 93 
Hen-houſe bc 
Chickens | 5 12! 94 
To fatten chickens E 96 
Ggeiſee | | 97 
Of ducks and other ee 99 
Of turkies 101 
Of pigeons „ . 
Of bees 106 
Of making hay 131 
Of ſeveral forts of graſs ſeeds 134 
Of clover grats _ ib. 
Of St. Foin or holy hay 140 
La Lucern 143 
Of rey graſs 144 
Appendix ; 148 


Receipt to cure a blight or ſmut in corn 152 
Another for the ſame ibid, 
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